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Griddle Cake Page 


Chicago, February 1, 1922. 
To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


Verily the Griddle Cake is a national breakfast dish. And blessed is the girl 
who has solved the secret of their making. Here are just a few “Reliable Recipes” 
that have stood the test of laboratory, home and school use: 


PLAIN GRIDDLE CAKES 


4 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 3 cups milk 
Powder 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt well together. Add milk, making soft batter. 
Bake immediately on hot griddle well greased. When full of bubbles, turn and 
cook the other side. Add two or three tablespoons of melted butter, if richer and 
shorter cakes are desired. 


BUCKWHEAT GRIDDLE CAKES 


2 cups buckwheat (pure) % teaspoon salt 
1 cup white flour Enough milk to make thin batter 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 


Sift buckwheat flour, salt and baking powder thoroughly. Add milk enough to 
make thin batter. Bake on hot griddle, well greased. 


CORN GRIDDLE CAKES 


2 cups cornmeal 1 tablespoon sugar 

1 cup flour 1 egg 

1 teaspoon salt 2 cups milk 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 tablespoon melted butter 
Powder 


Sift together thoroughly cornmeal, flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. Beat the 
egg. Add to the milk, and pour slowly on the other ingredients. Mix thoroughly 
and add the butter. Bake on hot griddle, well greased. 


RYE CAKES 
2 eggs, well beaten 2 cups sweet milk 
2 teaspoons salt 1 tablespoon sugar 
2 teacups rye meal > 


When these are all mixed add % cup molasses and 4 level teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder, stir well and fry in hot lard. 


RICE CAKES 
2 eggs, well beaten A pinch of salt 
1 cup sweet milk Add 1 cup well cooked rice 


Use flour enough to make a batter and 2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder. 
Mix well and bake in small cakes on a greased griddle. 


Cordially, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
4100-4128 Fillmore St. ne Chicago, Illinois 
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TO HANG IN YOUR 
SCHOOL ROOM 












Your 
boys 
can 
make 
an 
appropriate 
frame 
for 
it as 
a part 
of 
their 
class 
work. 


SIX 


Machines 
lithographed 


in colors. 





Actual Size 20x24” 


The supply is limited 
Get your request in early 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION AND LIFE 


NE of the great problems now confronting teachers and school officials is to 
make education practical. In recent years, life problems have become 
sO Numerous, so complicated, and so far-reaching that it has become imper- 
ative that the youth of the country shall be so trained in school that they 
may readily grasp the fundamentals of the problems that will confront them 

in later life. In other words, some medium must be found to connect school work 
with life work so that there may be no awkward and costly hiatus between them. 
@STUDENT PUBLICATIONS furnish one important means to this end, 
especially when these are so directed that large numbers of students are thereby led to 
investigate and handle public problems. @{We predict that in the next few years 
Student Publications will be developed in many fields to help meet this need of a 
broader and more practical training. |THE LEIGHTON PRESS specializes in 
publication work and will be glad to co-operate with school officials or others who 
may be interested in this field of effort. @We print the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS and THE CALIFORNIA COUNTRYMAN, the organ of the students 
of the College of Agriculture, University of California, besides numerous other pub- 
ications. 





THE LEIGHTON PRESS 
A Co-Operative Enterprise 
516 Mission Street 





Hyloplate Blackboard is the 
only satisfactory composi- 
tion blackboard on the mar- 


ket. 


It has given almost a half a 
century of satisfactory serv- 


ice. 


Be sure to specify the Genu 


ine “Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Blackboard” for your new 


building. 


Do not accept a substitute. 


C. F. Weber & Co. 


Exclusive Factory Representatives 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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| |) Academic, Art and Industrial Education 
| | are combined Wi NGLISH, spelling, punctuation, paragraphing,correct 
| 
| 


‘ , design, capitalization, harmonious color arrange- 
ments, color mixing, and technical processes always 
Pri Nt 1) coordinate if Printing is used as an educational tool. 

In North American schools and institutions, from 

coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 

instruction by means of Printing is making education 
a happy and interesting attainment. 

Costs of installation, outfit and supplies are usually 

much lower than those of purely industrial subjects 

Teach with Printing which do not coordinate with academic and art phases. 

} 





Write for literature, course of study and prices 





F. K. Puitirps, Manager, Evucation DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 ComMuNIPAW AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Agency you will eventually join Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bidg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Boise, Idaho Berkeley, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS 
LARGEST AGENCY IN THE WEST 
Free Registration Acheson Building, Berkeley, Calif. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
CHICAGO, Feb. 27 - - March 3. 


EDUCATION SERVICE will have Booth No. 97, in Exhibit Hall (Leiter Building) at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. We extend a cordial invitation to all attending this meeting to call at 
our booth. 
We aim to render every conceivable kind of service to schools and teachers, and we feel that we have un- 
usual facilities for aiding school executives to secure teachers. Through our various interests we cover the 
entire country. If you will inform us beforehand of the teachers you may need, either for emergency vacancies 
or for next September, we shall endeavor to arrange interviews for you, either in Chicago or some other 
place convenient for you. 
We operate the Fisk Teachers Agency (Chicago), and the National Teachers Agency (Washington, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Evanston). 
Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York Security Building, Evanston 

14 Beacon St., Boston Southern Building, Washington 

Ernest E. Op, Director 


| C.F. WEBER & CO. | 
















Everwear Weber 
Playground Superior 
Apparatus Service 





Playground Equipment should be safe and serviceable. Everwear 
Playground Equipment embodies all essential and desirable features and at 
a price within reason. 

The New Everwear Catalog will interest you. Write for a copy. 


Manufactured by EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
Exclusive Agency 
985 Market Street 222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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We Place You In The Better Positions .°. Our reputation is national, 









eS Oe aS : 
wos gprs «sce 
U. S, Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. A GENCY J 






N. W. Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Mino 


508 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 






THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY ikea 


Berkeley, California 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
iand, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


— 


Fifteenth Year 
533 Citizens National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, California 


| Coddington Teachers Agency 
| 
| 








McNeill Ceachers’ Agency 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Same Convenient Location at the Center Street Entrance to the Campus 


ENLARGED and EXPANDED 





Write for particulars Registration free 





















CLARK (? 
Teachers Agency” 


CHICAGO 33rd Year “Gants 
STEINWAY HALL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
nein dines Each Office Has the tong ala pS 








FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All BLDG. l 
BALTIMORE Add Gas Anam ES it 
110 E.L a ALIFORNIA BLDG. Hi 
EXINGTON ST. ress the Nearest SPOKANE, WASH. i 
i COLUMBUS, O. ‘ : CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration ComMMERCE BLDG. i 
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Physicians Know 


that itis both refreshing and invigor- 
ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant efficacious tonic for the 
hrain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 
readily assimilated and quickly bene- 
ficial in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemica! Works, Providence, Rh. |. 
B-48 5-18 


\ 


‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, 


THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Pacific Coast Branch 


FEBRUARY FIRST 1922 


We open a branch office at 


417 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


where We carry a complete sample line 
of our products. We cordially invite 
our friends and customers to call. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers: 


SPENCERY Microscopes (SPENCER 


| BUFFALO | Delineascopes | BUFFALO | 
—tsa. BUFFALO “usa 
We We 





Danger Away 
The Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers is the only institution of 


its kind in the world. It is the 


National organization of Teach- 
ers for Teachers. It was projec- 
ted and organized, and is now con- 
ducted by people who have had a 
long experience in teaching. It is 
the one protective agency of the 
profession. 

Thousands of teachers, by en- 
rolling in the T. C. U., have real- 
ized peace of mind and certainty 
of income. You are equally en- 
titled to this protection. Send your 
name and address for complete 
information as to what the T. C. U. 
will do for you. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bidg., 


with its colds, chills and fevers, its la grippe and Lincoln, Nebr. 
pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other afflictions— Please send me information 


also its long list of Accident possibilities. 





about your Protective Benefits. 
Name 
Address 
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eA Petition For A Department 
of Education 


To the President of the United States: 

On behalf of our respective organizations we earnestly pray that in the 
reorganization of the Executive Departments of the Government, educa- 
tion be given recognition commensurate with its supreme importance to 
the Nation. The purpose of public education is to develop good citizens. 
Since the citizenship of our Nation is but the aggregate citizenship of the 
States, the Nation is and always must be vitally interested in education. 


If the Federal Government is to perform its proper function in the pro- 
motion of education, the department at Washington must be given such 
dignity and prominence as will command the respect of the public and 
merit the confidence of the educational forces of the country. The educa- 
tional leader of the Nation should hold an outstanding position, with pow- 


ers and responsibilities clearly defined, subordinate to no one except the 
President. 


In view of the reorganization now pending, the present is a most oppor- 
tune time for giving education its proper place in the Administrative Branch 
of the Government. On behalf of the National organizations which we rep- 
resent, each of which has officially taken action in accordance with the 
prayer of this petition, we respectfully urge that the President of the 
United States use his great influence to bring about the creation of a 
Department of Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 


Respectfully submitted, 








CHARL ORMAND WILLIAMS 

President National Education Association. 
A. LINCOLN FILENE, 

President National Committee of Educa- 
tion. 

SAMUEL W. GOMPERS, 

President American Federation of Labor. 
S. P. CAPEN, 

Director American Council of Education. 
AZARIAH SMITH ROOT, 

President American Library Association. 
LUCILE M. LYONS, 

President National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

GEORGE T. MOORE, 

Sovereign Grand Commander of the Su- 
preme Council, Scottish Rite of Freemas- 
onry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United 
States. 





MRS. THOMAS G. WINTER, 

President General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD, 

President National Society of Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

MRS. KATHARINE CHAPIN HIGGINS, 
President National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

MISS ROSE BREUNER, 

President National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

AGNES H. PARKER, 

President Woman's Relief Corps. 

ANNE A. GORDON, 

President W.C.T. U. 

WALTER S. ATHEARN, 

Chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations. 
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soard 
of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. there were two 


T a recent Convocation of the 


notable addresses, notable primarily be- 
cause of the occasion; made more signifi- 


cant by the distinguished 


SCHOOL speakers. The gathering 
ORGANIZA- was made the occasion 
TION for inducting Dr. Frank 


into 
office as President. His inaugural address 


Pierrepont Graves 
was used to emphasize the need of recog- 
nizing the State as the unit in the modern 
school system: certainly, a political divi- 
It is the 
faced California. 
\iter citing the enormous expenditures 
for schools (approximately $100,000,000 a 
year in Greater New York) and the in- 
creasing urban costs in other municipal 
departments, he asks: 


sion not less than the County. 


same situation as has 


Can we meet the 
increasing expenditure for schools, along 
with the growing demands of other city 
needs ? How,” he continued, “can we expect 
the municipalities to keep up their streets, 
water supply, parks, police and fire protec- 
tion, when such large requests are made 
for schools? There is but one answer to all 
frankly. The 
chools do not belong to the city, and should 


this, and we must face it 
iot be considered among its municipal ex- 
penditures.” The context shows that the 
‘nancial responsibility is primarily a state 
‘unction. The resources for school support 
should be gathered from the state at large; 
the wealth of the state beng taxed (as Hor- 
ace Mann contended) for the education of 
all the children of the state, the teacher to 
be recognized as a state official. This is not 
so radical as may appear at first sight. In 


California, the state fixes a minimum school 


SinKkKA EDUCATIONAL 


Y EDITORIAL [zk 
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term ; controls the training and qualifications 
and certification of teachers; dictates text- 
books and curriculum essentials; fixes, for 
every youth, the compulsory school attend 
ance period, etc., and limits the amount of 
money localities may raise by taxes for their 
schools. Our state has gone farther, indeed, 
than most states, in that more than half of 
the State's tax revenue goes for schools of 
one sort or another. We have grown rapidly 
and the State should bear the major burden 


in education. All this, it should be said, con- 


cerns, not cities only, and for the reason 
assigned, but the smaller and financially 
poorer localities. If more revenue is to be 


had for many of these, it must come from 
the richer sections through the imposition 
of state-wide taxes. Shall we assume that 
the Commonwealth is to be held responsible 
for the amount and kind of schooling the 
children get? 
Dr. ButTver’s CriticisM 

Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a National figure in education, 


Upon the same occasion Dr. 


dwelt upon the slow progress we have made 
in our ideals and practices of education. 
“Except for occasional and widely scattered 
” he affirmed, 


signs, “of some comprehension 


of what is going on, our education has re- 
mained in that rhapsodical stage that has 
been characteristic of it for quite 50 years. 

We have been content with phrase- 
making and high-sounding words.” By way 
of explaining the twist that has so generally 
been given to the aims and means of educa- 
tion, he continued: “Some of the ruling ten- 
dencies of our time, some of the most popu 
larly supported movements of our life and 
education are closing, or have closed the 


door to advancement. ‘The 


occupational 
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moment that one accepts the amazing fal- 
lacy that there is no such thing as general 
training, that there are no knowledges and 
no habits which may be made useful in any 
direction whatever, but that every individual 
must be directly trained for a specific task 
or calling, and then hold to it, that individual 
finds the door of opportunity shut in his 
face. The whole scheme of vocational train- 
ing is not only a sham, and a costly sham, 
but an immense injury both to the individual 
and to the community, if it is permitted to 
find its way into the six elementary school 
years, or in any but the most restricted fash- 
ion, in the six secondary school years.” 

If not in Dr. Butler's extreme state- 
ment, at least in the truth underlying his 
strictures, one is inclined to agree with him. 
Vocational training, in its most popular 
form, tends to set society off into non-co- 
operative classes, and hence to obstruct good 
citizenship. Beside, the narrow skill (such 
as prevails in modern industry), makes one 
a fraction of an individual only, in personal, 
domestic or civic relations. There is such a 
thing as fitting a man to live, as well as 
training him to earn a wage. R. G. B. 


NY “definition” of education is 
worth only so much to one as he 

puts into it. Yet each teacher 

must formulate his aims, or his work is 
vain. It has been said, “Education is the 
preparation of the indi- 

EDUCATION vidual for an 
IDEALS 


under- 
willing 
cooperation in the 


standing and 


world’s affairs.” By another it has been 
described “a weed that will grow lustily, 
but not in any soil; it is a necessary and 
and 
degenerate.” President Richmond of Un- 
ion College, says, “The real end and aim 


delicate crop that may easily wilt 


of education is to harmonize the man, en- 
large his horizon and increase the num- 
ber of his sympathies; not to make the 
most for himself, but to make the most 


of himself in the upward struggle of man- 
kind toward light and happiness.” Lori 
Avebury comments on its purposes as 
follows: “Our great mistake in educatio: 
is, as it seems to me, the worship of book 
learning,—the confusion of instruction 
and education. We strain the memory in 
stead of cultivating the mind. The im 
portant thing is not so much that every 
child should be taught as that every child 
should be given the wish to learn. If we 
succeed in giving the love of learning, 
the learning itself is sure to follow.” “It 
is not book learning young men need,” 
said [Elbert Hubbard, “nor instruction 
about this and that, but a stiffening o/ 
the vertebrae that will cause them to be 
loyal to a trust, to act promptly, concen 
trate their energies; do the thing—carry 
a message to Garcia.” John Dewey’s es 
timate of the teacher implicitly character- 
izes education, when he says: “How onc 
person’s abilities compare in quantity) 
with those of another is none of the teach 
er’s business. It is irrelevant to his work. 
\Vhat is required is that every individual 
shall have opportunities to employ his 
own powers in activities that have mean- 
ing for him.” 

The meanings of all these statements 
are the same, and go far toward shaping, 
for every teacher, an ideal that will be as 
rich in content as the teacher can make 
it real in practice. R. G. B. 


N a characterization of the need of the 
schools for intelligent publicity of the 
work and equipment, Dr. Buckingham 
says: “Not only educational organiza 
tions should be interested, but civic and 


social clubs, also. Con- 
SCHOOL tacts should be formed 
PUBLICITY with women’s clubs, com- 


mercial clubs, parent- 


teacher organizations, Rotary and K1- 
wanis clubs, etc. It should be our aim so 
greatly to interest the people that educa- 
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tion would be written about in newspaper 
editorials, preached about from the pulpit 
and taiked about on the streets.” It was 
a lively recognition of these facts that 
led this office to collect and compile a 
directory of non-professional educational 
agencies represented in California, 
150 of them. 
funds it has not yet been issued. It would 


—more 
than For lack of sufficient 
be valuable to school officials, executives, 
teachers and the general public, and it is 
hoped the means may yet be found for its 
publication. These organizations repre- 
sent in their membership not less than 
one million of our citizens. Through them 
the services of education and the schools 
may be made familiar and appealing, be- 
side being a means of education to the 
general public. It is a form of publicity 
whose benefits accrue both to those who 
How et- 
i ctively to sell education to those who 


ceive and to those who receive. 


need, but may not rightly appreciate its 
larger meanings, is one of the school 
problems of the day. Its virtues are for 
all; but those who know must take the 
initiative in making these benefits known. 
lhe schools constitute a going concern in 
which the people are the stockholders, 
and are entitled to the clearest accounting 
of costs and profits; where the weak 
points are, as well as the profitable ones. 


R. G. B. 


HERE are some signs of encour- 
agement in the current estimates of 

the values of athletics. The writer 

has long decried the lack of concern in 
games and sports for all, and the too ex- 
clusive emphasis 

ATHLETICS placed upon intensive 
AND PHYSICAL athletics for the few; 
TRAINING especially in the for- 
mative high school 
period. More than one secondary team 
coach has recently confirmed the convic- 


tion. One such trainer “wants, first of all. 
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to develop school athletics extensively in- 
stead of intensively, getting practically 
all students into wholesome games rather 
than a limited number of stars.” It is rec- 
ommended that recognition be given in 
different sports for attendance, conduct 
and general physical improvement, as 
well as for marked ability. There is not 
wanted 
sports, 


less of either athletics or free 
but group 
activities, that shall attract every boy o1 
man in the school: not that the bleachers 


shall be abolished, but that, except for 


more inter-class and 


public games, they shall be an incident; 
that physical improvement for the many 
through athletics as one of the means 
shall be the aim rather than spectacular 


results for a few. R. G. B. 


Hi meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., will be 
held in Chicago, February 28-March 
+. This is the most important conference of 


educational administrators held in_ the 

United States. Fully 
DEPARTMENT 10,000 of the country’s 
OF SUPERIN- leading educators will 
TENDENCE attend. 


At this particular 
time, when so many problems of national 
scope and significance press for solution, it 
is to be hoped California and the Pacific 
Coast will have a large representation at 
this meeting. City and County Superintend- 
ents, University and College heads, Super- 
visors, School Board members and others 
from every part of the United States will 
attend, with expenses paid by their respect- 
ive Boards. California can not afford to be 
backward in’ movements that make for 
progress. 

There will be an exhibit of helptul edu- 
cational material, such as courses of study, 
record forms, photographs, and the like. 
Contributions are solicited. Hotel reserva- 
\ one and 
one-half fare round trip rate is in force. 


es Pe Os 


tions should be made at once. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


C. L. PHELPS, President, Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College 


ILL some bright eighth grade pupil 
W please stand up and tell us how many 
subjects he has been required to study 
in order to reach the last grade of the elemen- 
tary school? Will some elementary teacher tell 
us how many statutory subjects there are in 
the elementary curriculum, what the time pro- 
visions are as established by the legislature, 
and how many new statutory subjects were 
established by the last legislature? Then will 
some school official or some member of the 
legislature come forward and answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 
1. Who is 
statutory 


responsible for the numerous 

requirements in the elemen- 
tary schools? 

2. Who is responsible for the addition of 
more at each session of the legislature? 

3. When and where may we expect these 
statutory requirements to 
final limit? 


reach their 

If one gives heed to current expressions of 
opinion, he must be led to the conclusion that 
there are now far too many statutory prescrip- 
tions imposed on children in the elementary 
schools. He must believe, also, that prescrip- 
tions of this kind, made piecemeal by succeed- 
ing sessions of the legislature, can not build 
up a very satisfactory course of study, even if 
each succeeding session of the legislature were 
made up of educational experts. The result, 
even under such ideal conditions, would be 
similar to that found in our state constitution 
after it has been worked over and amended 
until it has become a veritable patchwork, or 
like the buildings of an educational institu- 


tion which began its existence at some remote 
date in the past without any conception of its 


ultimate development, and without any definite 
building plan. 

Every one is familiar with some glaring ex- 
ample of this kind, in which a crowded campus 
and different period architecture are the out- 
standing physical features. In the former case 
the only practical thing to do is to write a 
new constitution; in the latter, not much re- 
lief is to be found. 

In the case of the elementary curriculum 
what is needed is the same as in the case of 
the patchwork constitution—it needs complete 
revision, with special reference to present con- 
ditions. And in making such a revision only 


fundamentals and essentials should be consid 
ered, for it is with these, primarily, that the 
elementary curriculum should be concerned. 
It would seem possible to enumerate them and 
make them the goals or objectives of elemen- 
tary education. The curriculum could then be 
developed on them as a framework or skeleton, 
and if proper relationships were kept in mind 
the result should be a well-balanced curricu- 
lum. 

What then are these fundamentals—the 
goals of elementary education? Certainly not 
the twenty-odd unrelated statutory subjects 
set up by the legislature with their time re- 
quirements of so many minutes a week. The 
sooner we get rid of such requirements the 
better. But we must set up in their place a 
small number of adequate goals toward which 
all the work of the elementary school can be 
consciously directed. The following 
proposed for consideration: 

1. Physical development and health. 
2. Ideals and practical problems of the 
home. 

. Relationships of the individual to tis 
fellowmen and to the government under 
which he lives. 

4. A general knowledge of sciences, arts, 
and vocations. 

Such a set of goals would presuppose facility 
in the use of the formal tools necessary for 
their attainment. With this facility secured, al! 
courses and all work should be directed toward 
definite objectives. 

Such a plan would simplify the problems of 
curriculum-making by giving direction to all its 
related parts and by eliminating unrelated ma- 
terial of doubtful value. It would also, by its 
simplicity, indicate a purpose of all work done 
by both the teacher and the pupil—and that 
purpose would be the nearer approach to a 
desirable goal. From a practical point of view 
curriculum-making would be undertaken by 
first estimating the relative values of the sev- 
eral goals and weighting them accordingly. 
Much might be said on this point, but the 
necessity for such a step should be obvious. It 
is simply an application of the well-known 


may be 


ve 


budget system used in financial affairs. With 
these properly weighted goals as a skeleton 
or outline, the development of a well-balanced 
curriculum would be a less difficult task. 
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plan followed several 
things would be accomplished. Among these 
would be the following: 


if some such were 


1. There would be an understanding of the 
relative amount of effort expended in 
pursuit of one goal as compared with 
another. 


» The legislature would have a tendency 
to legislate broadly on the weighting of 
goals instead of prescribing the number 
of hours and minutes per week to be 
devoted to each of a large number of 
prescribed subjects. 

°. The public would get a better under- 

standing of what the elementary school 
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is trying to accomplish and would be 
more sympathetic and helpful. 

4. The teachers and pupils would work with 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of their tasks. 

We have for too long a period made these 
statutory requirements subject by subject as 
some organization has secured the ear of the 
legislature, regardless of relationships of ma- 
terial, relative values, and loads to be borne 
by teachers and pupils. We are facing the need 
for a scientific revision of the elementary cur- 
riculum. It will never be done by the present 
method of statutory prescription. The question 
demanding an answer is, “What are we going 
to do about it?” 


ENGLISH TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


R. R. SMITH 
Lindblom High School, Chicago 


made noticeable advance in its use of an 

effective technique of teaching, and in more 
idequate teacher training. There has been de- 
veloped a body of English teachers who have 
the professional attitude. There are coming to 
be recognized two aspects of the process; the 
training for the teaching of English, and the 
training in English as a means of improving 
the teaching of other subjects. 

In connection with the first, there is one 
source of training which seems to be largely 
overlooked, i. e., the training which may come 
through teaching some other subject. The teach- 
ing of English deals either with expression of 
some sort, or with the interpretation of expres- 
sion. For success in teaching composition there 
is need for a wide acquaintance with varied 
fields of knowledge; history, civics, some gen- 
eral, but real science, from which to extract 
the ideas which must provide the instruments 
ot his teaching. Moreover, it seems evident that 
before completing his English training, perhaps 
as a part of it, he should have taught some 
other subject,—rich in content and one in which 
the process of deductive reasoning is employed. 
Nor need the loss be great in the teaching of 
the allied knowledge; his enthusiasm and work- 
ing with a purpose makes up for the lack of 
detailed acquaintance with its facts. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that teachers of English 
will succeed in proportion (1) as they are broad- 

trained along many content lines, and (2) 

s they get experience in the teaching of at 


I: comparatively recent years, English has 


least one content subject as a background for 
the teaching of their own; for English is the 
medium of expression of al: other subjects. 
But now, of the second aspect: consider hav- 
ing every student who is a prospective teacher 
of science, or history, or mathematics, spend 
one year, at least, in the supervised teaching 
of English before upon his 
work. It is the one subject he must use what- 
ever the subject matter. Skill in using it is a 
main factor in the effectiveness of his subject 
teaching; fixing his accuracy, his clearness, his 
intelligibility. If the teacher have four classes, 
he must use his language in all of them. If to 
his richer knowledge of the subject there be 
added a working acquaintance with the means 
of expressing its ideas, the advantage is not 
to the teacher only, but to the pupil, since ex- 
pression is so much an art, it must be learned 
largely by imitation. A pupil with four such 
carefully guarded recitations per day has four 
chances to get models in expression. There is. 
in addition, a positive gain in his accepting 
certain standards of careful expression, by 
reason of his own experience in understand- 
ing what they mean. The teacher of history 
who will not accept inarticulate expression is 
a stimulus to correct expression. 


entering chosen 


Every 


teacher, then, should be trained as a teacher 
of English. He should know enough of the prob- 
lem to insist upon easily understood oral work 
and intelligent written work. The gain is more 
than double the care called for. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHER-RATING SUBMITTED AT THE 
BUSINESS MEETING OF THE C. T. A., SS. 


By A. R. CLIFTON, Chairman of Committee 


1. History 
URING 1920, in compliance with the wish 
D of many teachers in the Southern Sec- 
tion, the Council appointed a commit- 
tee to study the subject of teacher rating. The 
committee membership consisted of the follow- 
ing: Dr. A. H. Sutherland, Miss Sara L. Dole 
and Miss Adele Mooseman, all of Los Angeles. 

Results of the committee’s efforts were pub- 
lished in the Sierra Educational News, Novem- 
ber, 1920. At the May (1920) meeting of the 
council Dr. Sutherland presented the report for 
the committee and it was instructed to con- 
tinue its work. Due, however, to a change in 
the membership of the council it was neces- 
sary to reorganize the committee, the mem- 
bership of which is now as follows: Miss 
Adeline B. Newcomb, Los Angeles; Miss Leva 
Handy, Long Beach; Mrs. Lula E. Main, Ar- 
lington; Mr. H. N. Alleman, Santa Ana; Mr. 
H. G. Clement, Redlands; Mr. A. R. Clifton, 
Monrovia. The committee is assisted by Dr. 
A. H. Sutherland whose experience on the pre- 
vious committee, and whose training in re- 
search work is of great value in the investi- 
gation. 

2. Work Done 

Two tentative plans for rating have been 
submitted by the committee; one for use of 
Principals or Superintendents in rating teach- 
ers; the other for teachers’ use in rating them- 
selves. 

In May, 1920, both forms were circulated, 
one for the criticism and suggestion by super- 
visors and the other for criticism and sugges- 
tion by teachers. The teachers’ self-rating 
sheets have been revised in accordance with the 
suggestions submitted to the committee by the 
teachers from various parts of the Southern 
Section. Up to the present time 8000 copies of 
the revised form have been distributed through 
teachers’ clubs, through school heads and direct 
to teachers for constructive criticism. The com- 
mittee desires at least 2500 personal letters 
from teachers giving their opinion of the plan 
and offering suggestions as to’ improvement. 

The letters so far received are very helpful. 
Many excellent suggestions have been made 
which are appreciated by the committee and 
will be carefully studied in view of further re- 
vision looking toward a standardized form. 

Here follows the questionnaire to be used. 


A self-rating card for each accompanies [o; 
personal report,—of five degrees of efficien: 
on success in forming right habits and a'ti- 
tudes in pupils, and success in co-operation 
within and outside the school. 


Teachers’ Self-rating Plan 


To help teachers discover themselves: 


A, Personality 


1. What have I done, and when, to sho 
that I am 


rs 


» 


14. 


15. 


Good-humored—not overly serious. 
Spirited—not wormlike. 
Sympathetic—not apathetic. 
Self-controlled—not irritable. 
Tactful—not blundering. 
Co-operative—not antagonistic. 
Resourceful—not dependent. 
Vigorous—not weak. 
Systematic—not disorderly. 
Thorough and Conclusive—not §slip- 
shod. 

Strict—not lax. 

Persuasive and Convincing—not intol- 
erant. 

Able to bring out timid pupils—not 
discouraging. 

Able to keep order—not disorder. 
Punctual—not dawdling. 


2. Have I 


1. 


2 


ze 


4, 


A well-groomed appearance? 

Neat and moderate taste—not ex- 
treme? 

Well controlled and modulated voice 
—not weak nor raspy? 

Good diction—not slangy? 


B. The Recitation 


1. What do I do to make pupils 


9 


cism? 


interested—and correct indifference. 
independent—and correct dependence. 
think—and correct guessing. 
energetic—and correct laziness. 
co-operative—and correct antagonism. 
quick to react—and correct sluggis!- 
ness. 
come for advice and conference. 


2. Do I use praise as well as adverse criti: 


Do my pupils react fluently—not hal'- 
ingly? 
in good sentences—not single words? 








pe 
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Social Qualities 
What have I done to show that I am 
a leader—not a boss? 
: <= 
co-operating with other teachers—-not 


criticizing? 

loyal to the administration—not dis- 
loyal? 

helping put my school on the mapn— 


not apathetic? 
upbuilding the moral sense of pupils— 


not undermining? 
directing thoughts toward good citizen- 
ship? 
aiding the community in a civic way? 
shouldering the responsibility for my 
own acts? 
keeping in touch with pupils’ home 
conditions ? 
Growth 
What professional reading—books, jour- 
nals? 
What extension courses and summer 
courses? 
What experiments in new methods of 
teaching? 
What inventions or devices for illustra- 


tion and explanation, or drill? 
What done to show co-operation with in- 
vestigational work in which other schools 
participate ? 
i. Do I get complete and accurate reports 
promptly to office? 
‘onsiderations on Questioning Ability 
In asking questions, 
framed for 


are my questions 
1. Getting facts (Cross out one)—Yes or 
No. 
2. Suggesting answers—Yes or No. 
3. Answers by “Yes” or ‘“‘No”—Yes or No. 
4. Are they definite—Yes or No. 
». Confined to textbook—Yes or No. 
6. Adapted to pupils’ understanding— 
Yes or No, 
‘. Adapted to pupils’ needs—Yes or No. 
S. Adapted to pupils’ 
No. 
%. Worth-while questions—Yes or No. 
“. Do my questions 
10. Stimulate interest—Yes or No. 


interests—Yes or 
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11. Require independent thinking—Yes or 
No. 

12. Stimulate resourcefulness—Yes or No. 

13. Stimulate co-operation of pupils—Yes 
or No. 

14. Fix essentials—Yes or No. 

5. Require pupils to organize material 
Yes or No. 

16. Draw on children’s experiences—Yes 

No. 

17. Clear up difficulties—Yes or No. 

18. Make practical application—Yes or No. 
19. Differentiate between essentials 
non-essentials—Yes or No. 

20. Associate lesson with past and future 

work—Yes or No. 

Develop next lesson—Yes or No. 
Stimulate initiative—Yes or No. 
Help pupils 
matters—Yes or No. 


or 


and 


Iw bo bo 
Co fh 


reason over disciplinary 


I rate myself fair ...... good excellent 
(Place a cross after the word indicating your 
estimate of yourself). 
“To the Teacher: 

The above suggestions for self-study are be- 
ing sent you by the Council of the Southern 


California Teachers’ Association for two 
reasons. 
Ist. In order that you may have the benefit 


of Research work which is being done by other 
teachers in the Association. 

2nd. In order that you may help by your 
advice and criticism in establishing a better 
relationship between class room teachers and 
superintendents, or principals. 

It seems to be true that there is much mis- 
understanding over the question of rating by 
administrative officers. Actuated by the feeling 
that there should be no misunderstanding and 
that teachers as well as administrative officers 
should be willing to put before their Boards 
of Education the full list of facts regarding 
everyone who is dealing with children; we, the 
Committee, composed of representatives from 
both groups, request your assistance in 
ciding whether the above self-study plan is 
adequate to represent the good teacher and 
to help discover the poor teacher.” 


de- 


REPORT FROM THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION TO THE C. T. A.. SOUTHERN SECTION 


By E. MORRIS COX, President 


N accordance with the by-laws of our State 
organization, I am presenting the report 


from your State Council. 


It is hardly necessary to take time to do 
anything more than merely remind you of what 
has taken place in the affairs of our associa- 
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tion during the past year. The usual activities 
of the work have gone on with even more suc- 
cess than hereto. You are all familiar with the 
completion of legislation necessary to carry 
into effect various propositions proposed by or 
through the California Teachers’ Association. 
The legislation necessary to completely put 
into operation Amendment Sixteen, legislation 
referring to the improving of teacher training 
institutions of the State of California and va- 
rious other measures indorsed and supported 
by us are now all matters of law. More than a 
year’s operation of the teachers’ registration 
bureau shows that this institution has been of 
considerable value and under a proper organ- 
ization and financing can be of great service 
to the teachers and schools of the State. 

In the main the matters which were the con- 
cern of the California Teachers’ Association 
for several years have now been completed and 
it now becomes the duty of the Council of 
Yducation and of the various component parts 
of the California Teachers’ Association to out- 
line new lines of activities. In keeping with 
this thought, the old committees of the Coun- 
cil of Education are now being re-organized 
and new ones appointed. The following twenty 
topics have been agreed upon by the Program 
Committee as the basis for committee appoint- 
ments and committees on the same will be an- 
nounced very shortly. 

Professional training of teachers. 

Teachers’ Registration Bureau. 

Americanization. 

Improvement of teachers in the profession. 

Reorganization of the school system. 

Tenure of teachers. 

Junior colleges. 

Financial systems in relation to schools. 

Budget Committee (Board of Directors’ Com- 
mittee). 

The teachers’ institute. 

Means and reasons for encouraging exchange 
of teachers between states and school districts. 


Bases for determining teacher salary sched- 
ules. 


Means for properly measuring abilities and 
capacities of teachers. 

The teacher’s professional code of ethics in 
relation to fellow teachers, administrative of- 
ficers and school patrons. 

The effects of recent legislation upon rural 
school supervision and suggestions for its im- 
provement. 

The basis for determining grading and pro- 
motions of pupils. 

The study of the kindergarten system. 


What can be accomplished from the Regis 
tration of minors. 

Means for extending local teachers’ organi- 
zations in California and their affiliation wit! 
the California Teachers’ Association. 

The social status of teachers. 


Teachers’ Retirement Salary Law 

It is the suggestion of the President that 
wherever sections have section councils, as is 
the case of the Southern Section, that these 
same topics be taken up for study and discus. 
sion in the section organizations, and that 
these districts or the local committees ap 
pointed to work upon them be kept in Close 
touch with the state committee in order that 
the work will not be running at cross purposes 


Cc. T. A. SOUTHERN SECTION MEETING 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
HAT the Southern Section, C. T. A. at 
Los Angeles, December 19 to 23, was a 
great gathering was the expressed conviction ot 
the visitors on the several programs. The at-. 
tendance was large; the manifest interest grat- 
ifying; the deliberations much above the con- 
monplace experiences of such meetings. Liv: 
educational and civic questions occupied the 
place of prominence. Respect for law, the train- 
ing of laborers injured in industry, high schoo! 
dramatics, “teaching to think, not what to 
think,” less exploitation of pupils, single salary 
schedules for teachers in whatever school de- 
partment, quite justify the statement of one of 
the visiting educators that, along with the pas- 
sage of Constitutional Amendment 16, here are 
conditions among “the most forward-looking 
known in any of the states.’ An imperative call 
was voiced for larger assembly rooms in Los 
Angeles. Resolutions were sent to President 
Harding and State Senators, commending the 
Towner-Sterling bill, whose prospects seem 
more promising now than for months past. The 
Kindergarten, too, as fundamental in any con- 
ception of an integral school system, received 
attention. The declaration of Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts, 
fairly sums up the conviction of the Southern 
California meeting. He said, in part: 

“The school should do five things: create 
individual thinkers and teach them to think 
straight; teach the meaning and significance 
of American institutions, incidentally stress- 
ing intelligent obedience; aim to develop 
individual initiative and responsibility; stress 
the place of work in a democracy, for the 
object of education is not to free people from 
work but to help them find their work, and 
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teach the principle of entering into co-opera- 
tive relationship with others.” 
it is regrettable that the limitations of space 
n this magazine prevent any adequate discus- 
-ion of the Southern Section meeting. We have 
hefore us a number of addresses in full, as well 
is digests of various articles and addresses, 
none of which we have opportunity to print. 
The meeting was so eminently successful, and 
the discussions so worth while, that there 
should be issued a special volume of proceed- 
ings, carefully edited, so that these latest ut- 
terances in the field of education might be 
made available for every teacher in the State. 
No State Association has before it, in one ses- 
sion, from outside its borders, such a list of 
speakers as Dr. M. L. Burton, President of the 
University of Michigan; Miss Eleanor Colby, 
Dowagiae, Mich., noted for her work in school 
\rt lines; Dr. Raymond Franzen, Director of 
Research, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. Walter A. 
Jessup, President Iowa University; Dr. Chas. 
H. Judd, University of Chicago; Dr. Chas, A. 
Prosser, Director William Hood Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis; Dr. E. O. Sis- 
son, Reed College, Portland, Oregon; Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, State Commissioner of Education, 
3oston; Mr. Frederic A. Warde, famous drama- 
tist. Added to these was a list of speakers 
from inside the State, whose contributions were 
equally notable. Of the participants, there were: 
President Bade, of the Pacific School of The- 
ology; President Blaisdell, Pomona College; 
Messrs. Clarke and Wilson, members of the 
State Board of Education; Drs. Cubberley and 
\lonzo E. Taylor, Stanford University; Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey; President Hardy; Superin- 
tendent Fred M. Hunter; Superintendent Mark 
Keppel; President Knowles, University of the 
Pacific; Professors Kern and Leonard, Univer- 
sity of California; Director Moore, University 
' California, Southern Branch; State Commis- 
sioners Olney and Snyder; Mr. G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Pastor Church of All Nations, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Rufus B. von Klein Smid, Presi- 
dent of the University of Southern California; 
Harr Wagner; Superintendent Will C. Wood; 
Secretary Chamberlain of the State Associa- 
tion. 

Meetings were held, during the first days of 
the week, of the various County and City In- 
stitutes in their respective Counties. Many of 
the speakers later appearing at the General 
Sessions in Los Angeles spoke before these 
Institutes. This method proves exceedingly 
beneficial to the teachers of the State, but 
makes large demands upon the speakers. Some 
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of our out of state visitors declared that the 
work in California was the most strenuous 
that they had ever undertaken. To add to the 
difficulty this year, the heavy storms multi- 
plied the problems of transportation. It should 
be said, however, that great credit is due, not 
only the management of the Southern Section, 
but the speakers, in meeting so promptly all 
appointments. In almost every instance, meet- 
ings began and closed on time. When audi- 
ences will leave an auditorium with reluctance, 
and with a desire that a speaker should con- 
tinue, there needs no other argument that the 
advantages of such 
their shortcomings. 

President Hill made a most admirable pre- 
siding officer. Secretary Thurston is to be 
commended for his splendid work. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and local 
Council of Education used every effort to make 
the meetings a success. Miss Ruth A. Smart, 
in charge of publicity, demonstrated ability 
in her field of activity. The Philharmonic Con- 
cert was, as usual, a distinct success. Splendid 
music was contributed by the students of vari- 
ous High Schools throughout the district. There 
were banquets and luncheons, many and varied, 
and some excellent educational exhibits. 

In the Southern Sections, officers are elected 
through balloting in the various Counties and 
Cities. This resulted in the election for Presi- 
dent of Mr. George C. Bush, Superintendent of 
Schools, South Pasadena; for Vice-President, 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, County Superintendent 
of San Bernardino County; for Treasurer, Mr. 
George E. Bettinger, of Alhambra, incumbent. 
According to Constitution, the Southern Coun- 
cil elected, at a subsequent meeting, two oth- 
ers to serve with the above as members of the 
Executive Committee. These are Miss Wilhel 
mina Van de Goorberg and Cornelius B. Col- 
lins, succeeding themselves. 

Miss Ruth A. Smart, who has prepared a page 
of quotations from addresses of the speakers, 
says: “Most teachers seemed pleased with the 
majority of the speakers, and considering the 
rain, I think it was quite a successful Institute. 
Mr. Keppel was so complimentary that he 
termed it ‘the best in 19 years.’ ” 

We had a total of 454% inches of material in 
five Los Angeles papers that week. This seems 
quite a satisfactory result, when we think of 
the headlines provided by the District Attor- 
ney’s office and the Police Courts. The list of 
papers are as follows: Herald, 127% inches; 
Times, 118 inches; Express, 104 inches; Ex- 
aminer, 66% inches; Record, 38% inches. 


meetings far outweigh 
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At the meeting of the Southern Council held 
January 14th last, State Council members were 
elected as follows: 


Southern Council Members, 
Terms Expiring 1923. 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, 318 So. Benton Way, 
Los Angeles. 
Supt. Mark Keppel, County Supt. of Schools, 
Los Angeles. 

Miss Adele M. Mooseman, 1622 Gerard Street, 
Los Angeles. 
Manie Newby, 538 

Whittier. 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, County Supt. of Schools, 
San Bernardino. 
Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg, 1606 Mount Royal 
Ave., Los Angeles. 


East Philadelphia Street, 


Members at Large 
Terms Expiring 1923 
Mary W. Barnes, San Diego County. 
D. K. Hammond, Principal Santa Ana High 
School. 
Ira C. Landis, County Supt. of Schools, River- 


side. 
Mrs. Blanche T. Reynolds, County Supt. of 
Schools, Ventura. 
A. P. Shibley, formerly El Centro. 
Paul E. Stewart, Supt. City Schools, Santa 
Barbara. 
Southern Council Members 
Terms Expiring 1924 
Mr. C. E. Akers, 331 Palm Ave., Riverside. 
Mr. A. R. Clifton, Supervising Principal City 
Schools, Monrovia. 


Ray O. Diether, Principal Big Pine Union High 
School, Big Pine, Cal. 

Ida C. Iversen, 1201 West 5th St., Los Angeles. 

A. 8. Pope, County Supt. of Schools, Santa Bar- 


bara. 
J. F. West, Superintendent City Schools, Pasa- 
dena. 
Geo. E. Wilson, 555 Ninth Street, Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal. . 
Members at Large 
Terms Expiring 1924 
Geo. E. Bettinger, Vice Principal, Alhambra 


High School, Alhambra. 

Sara L. Dole, Vice Principal, Manual Arts High 
School, Angeles. 

Merton E. Hill, Principal Chaffey Union High 
School, Upland. 

H. C. Johnson, Supt. City Schools, San Diego. 

Clara Midcalf, Los Angeles. 

Willis T. Newton, Los Angeles. 


Los 
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W. L. Stephens, Superintendent City Schools. 
Long Beach. 

The present Constitution of the Southern 
Section permits not more than half the South. 
ern Section representatives to the State Coun 
cil to be elected from within the Southe) 
Council membership. 

There were listed upon the official ballor a 
number of proposals relative to amendments 
to the present Constitution. These amendments 
had as their general purpose the clarifying ot! 
sections of the Constitution that seemed to 
need clearing up. There were eleven of these 
and all received a much larger number of at- 
firmative than negative votes. As the present 
Constitution provides, however, that not merely 
a majority of those voting is necessary to carry 
a proposal, but that there must be a majority 
vote of all members in the Association, none of 
these proposals carried. There were two addi- 
tional propositions on the ballot; one as r 
gards the proposed increase in the fee to $5.00: 
the other relating to a suggested budget to 
carry on the work of the Southern Section. The 
former received a negative vote; the latter an 
affirmative vote, but, again, one that was com- 
paratively small. 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTHERN 
SECTION MEETING 


Compiled by RUTH A. SMART, Long Beach 


“Pp UBLIC EDUCATION needs, (1) to 
teach accuracy, (2) to arouse students 
to the fact that they are alive and 
living in the Twentieth Century with all of the 
responsibilities of their time and, (3) to em 


phasize the fact that character is primary in 
education.”—Pres. M. L. Burton. 


“We in the educational field have been talk- 
ing a great deal about developing individual 
citizens but with our standardized education 
we seem to have failed; we have been like a 
pin, headed one way and pointed another. 

“The most important thing in teaching is the 
reaction between teacher and student. 


“The school should (1) create individual 
thinkers, (2) teach the meaning and signifi- 
cance of American institutions, (3) aim to de 
velop individual initiative and responsibility, 
(4) stress the place of work in a democracy, 
(5) teach the principle of entering into co-op- 
erative relationship with others.”—Dr. Payson 
Smith. 


“As a possible means of curbing the crime 
wave, I suggest opening the churches for lec- 
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es, 


concerts and entertainment.”—Cleveland 
\offatt. 
‘The education requires that 
teachers make themselves more deserving 
of what the public has done for them.’—Supt. 
Will C. Wood. 


‘The 


next step in 


ambition of a people and consequently 
ts accomplishments, is determined by the 
nount of schooling it possesses. You can’t 
expand a nation’s life without expanding 
schools.”—Dr. Chas. H. Judd. 

‘The 


ties of 


its 


development of the educational facil- 
Southern California is the very corner- 
of the wonderful future ahead 


section. The spirit of 


stone 


of this 
your people must be 
seated in the attainment of educational per- 
fection.”"—Dr. Edward O. Sisson. 


\merica has all of the low mentalities, dis- 
eased bodies and socially unfit that she can take 
care of. The immigrants unfit for parenthood 
and citizenship should be stopped in Europe, 
and those immigrants finally admitted, after 
their ancestry and records have been carefully 
looked up, should be put on probation for two 
At the end of that time they should 
either be admitted to full citizenship or be re- 
turned to Europe.”—Dr. Charles A. Prosser. 


“The path of democracy of the United States 
medium between two extremes; commer- 
cialism and reaction on one hand, Bolshevism 
ind tyranny of radicalism on the other. Amer- 
can democracy triumphant public 
education and the teaching mili- 
tant.”—Supt. Fred M. Hunter. 

“The passage of the part-time law in Cali- 
fornia was one of the 


years, 


is a 


requires 
profession 


most forward move- 
ents in education in the world. 
“The fundamental rights of childhood are 


ea 


right to be well born and to be properly 
adjusted to life."—Dr. C. A. Prosser. 

The privilege and burden of inculcating the 
spirit of America in these days of social reform 
s placed on the teacher.”—Pres. Walter A. 
Jessup. 

“Inspiration for creative art may come from 
lowly a source as a worm.”’—Miss Eleanor 
Colby. 


‘It is equally as important to know the con- 
ditions of a delinquent’s home life as it is to 
now why a child is delinquent in spelling or 
ading.’’"—Dr. J. Harold Williams. 

“An intelligence test is not a good one un- 
ss (1) it is reliable, (2) valid, (3) easily ad- 
iiinistered, (4) easily scored, (5) tests the 


ing that it purports to test.’—Dr. Raymond 
ranzen. 
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Main Ideas Stressed at Convention 


1. Great 


possibilities of measurement 
methods. 
2. Necessity of discovering the individual 
differences in children. 
3. Future of democracy lies with public 
schools. 
4. Need for developing respect for law 


among school children and citizens. 


5. Importance of developing public school 


system to combat wave of crime and radical 
tendencies. 

6. Necessity for greater restriction of im- 
migrants to U. S. 

Important sessions devoted to Measure- 
ments addressed by Dr. Sisson, Dr. W. H 
Hughes, Dr. J. H. Williams, Dr. M. J. Storm- 
zand, Dr. A. H. Sutherland, Dr. C. H. Judd, 


Dr. Raymond Franzen and others. 


RESOLUTIONS 
E, the members of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section, in conven- 
tion assembled, reaffirm our faith in the public 
school system of our State and Nation and 
pledge ourselves individually and as a body to 
work together to strengthen and develop it. 


We commend the recent California school leg- ° 
islation, especially amendment 16, as the 
forward-looking of that of any state, and ex- 
press our appreciation to the State Legislature, 
the State School Department, and the 
other agencies which worked with the teachers 
to secure the passage of laws which have 
benefited and will continue to benefit the chil- 
dren of the State. We are especially grateful to 
the Parent-Teachers’ Associations for their con- 
tinued interest in 


most 


many 


so 


the welfare of the schools 

This organization deserves and should receive 

the hearty endorsement and cooperation of 
every teacher in our Association. 

We believe that the recent legislation, pro- 

viding for more complete supervision of rural 

schools has already demonstrated its value. We 


urge that this work be extended and developed 
as fast as possible. We suggest that the Teach- 
erS’ Tenure Law be revised to extend the bene- 
fits of provisions to teachers in the rural 
school to the same degree as it applies to othe 
teachers, 

We 


its 


urge the 


adoption of a _ single salary 
schedule in elementary schools and in high 
schools for all teachers of equal training and 


experience. 


Much work has already been done to classify 
and strengthen the Teachers’ Retirement Salary 
Law. We urge the officers of our Association to 
continue their efforts in this until a 
satisfactory result is secured. 

We feel that the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the County Superintendents 
of Schools are underpaid with reference both to 
the duties required of the 


direction 


them and 


salaries 
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paid in other positions. We ask as a plain mat- 
ter of justice that these inequalities be 
moved. 


re- 


We express our sincere appreciation to Pres- 
ident Harding and members of his Cabinet, who 
in recent speeches have stressed the importance 
of the Kindergarten. We urge the school offi- 
cials of Southern California to make every ef- 


fort to provide kindergartens for the little 
children of their communities. 
We rejoice in the prospectively successful 


outcome of the 
of Armaments. 
will 
amounts of 


Conference 

We believe 
result in the 
money, part 


for the Limitation 
that such an out- 
saving of immense 
of which can be and 


come 


should be devoted to training the children of 
every nation. 

We ask the friends of public education to 
continue their efforts for the passage of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill now before Congress, 


which creates a National Department of Educa- 
tion, 

We direct that a copy of the last two recom- 
mendations be sent to President Harding and 
to each of our California Senators. 

We extend our thanks to all who have worked 
for the success of this convention, especially 
to our president, Merton E. Hill, and the execu- 
tive secretary, F. L. Thurston. 

We believe that our 
dering a marked service to 
cation in our State, 


State Association is ren- 
the cause of edu- 
and that this work can be 
rendered more efficient if all proposed school 
legislation be submitted to the Legislature 
through the proper channels of this body. 

The teachers of this Association realize their 
obligation to render the schools the most effi- 
cient service in their power. That they may do 
so they request the teacher-training colleges of 
the State to institute and maintain some form 
of contact with the teachers in the field which 
will help them in their professional growth. 


We believe that the children in our charge 
should have a definite training in the duties and 
privileges of citizenship; that they should be 
taught consideration for their fellows. As an 
aid in ineculeating the principles of thrift, we 
believe that the ever-increasing demands made 
upon school children for money should be much 
restricted. 

We further believe that the school boys and 
girls of California should be taught by us to 
reverence God their obligations 
to him. 


and recognize 


(Signed) H. G. Clement, Isabelle Klugel, F. S. 
Hayden, Jane J. Paulsen, Arthur Gould, Ira C. 
Landis, Nora H. Millspaugh, Geo. C. Bush, Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


ANNUAL REPORT TREASURER, NORTH- 
ERN SECTION, CALIFORNIA TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


January 1, 1921—Balance on hand_........ $1048.52 
Received for memberships for year 4042.06 
Received from ten counties in Sac- 

ramento Convention 850.00 


Received rebates from members of 
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State Council, Miss McCleery, Mrs. 
O’Neil, Messrs. Robbins and Chaney 107.0 
Total ERE CR SS Ns eS ee $6047.65: 
Paid California Council of Education (2 
years) Sec Ree 5 eats $3090.00 
Paid (to date) expenses Sacramento 
meeting (29 claims).......... 
aid State Council— 


-. 


S. M. Chaney. $ 94.08 
S. P. Robbins... 169.18 
Fei oes RE ces 72.06 
Mrs. O'Neil, including 
BURNING, ClO. 2655; 131.39 
Miss McCleery, including 
cash advanced and ex- 
penses to N. E. A. 
CROCE Oe eee eh uccnuee 336.00 802.71 
-aid Northern Council (11 members) 
including stamps, etc......000000000000000.... 182.01 
Paid Mrs. O’Neil, honorarium.................. 100.00 
Total SIO a eae $5462.60 
Balance on hand,* Jan. 1, 1922.............. $ 585.03 


* Balance includes a Bond for $500.00 which 
we bought during the war, but does not includ 
the interest thereon which is invested in W. 8S. 
S. and now amounts to $97.55 (value at ma- 
turity). A few small items included in the 
sums paid some members of State Council! 
should be charged to Northern Council account, 
but are not segregated. 

J. D. SWEENEY, Treasurer. 


TEXTBOOK ADOPTIONS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


A Statement by the State Board of Education 


The State Board of Education regards the 
adoption of textbooks for use in the elementary 
schools not as a matter of competition of wits 
among publishers but as an educational in- 
quiry. It is merit of books which it wishes to 
consider rather than persuasiveness and strat- 
egy of salesmen. In conducting its educationa! 
inquiry, it secures data and opinions from va- 
rious sources. First of all, recognized educa- 
tional experts are appointed from among th 
school people of the state. These experts in- 
clude superintendents, principals, members of 
faculties of teachers colleges and classroom 


teachers. These expert readers are asked to 
make an impartial analysis of the books and 


present an impartial recommendation thereon. 
The readers do not adopt the books, nor is the 
board necessarily bound by any recommend:- 
tion the readers may make. However, the im- 
partiality of the readers which independent an- 
alysis generally guarantees, gives the reports 
of the expert readers great weight. What thr 
board expects from expert readers is their own 
impartial analysis based on a careful study of 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief contri- 
butions from teachers; short, concise, helpful personal notes of valuation and judgment, upon 
education or school affairs of common professional interest.—Ed. ] 


To Editor “From the Field”: 
E have just read your article in the 
December Sierra News relative to sal- 
aries of county superintendents and especially 
to the resignation of Superintendent Cagney, 
San Benito County. 

Permit me to congratulate you on this ar- 
ticle. It especially praises a very worthy man, 
one who has conscientiously held to his work 
when better positions were offered time and 
again. He has been an ideal superintendent and 
has done an excellent work there. His experi- 
ence and training will enable him to do even 
a better work in the southland. 

Certainly something should be done to give 
to the office of county superintendent of 
schools, in all counties, a salary that will com- 
mand the best talent in the county and at the 
same time hold them in the position when 
they are doing good work. There is no office 
in the State of California, unless it be that of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the in- 
fluence of which can be so fraught with good 
as that of county superintendent of schools. 

JOB WOOD, Jr. 


EAR EDITOR: The other day I was drawn 
D on a jury. After examination I was ex- 
cused. I was anxious to serve just for the ex- 
perience, so during a short recess I asked the 
judge why I was excused. He said a teacher 
was apt to be narrow and prejudiced. I have 
been wondering how many men in the profes- 
sion share the opinion of this ‘‘learned” judge. 
An expression of opinions on this point with 
reasons therefor might make interesting read- 
ing, if you cared to throw open your columns 
for such discussion. CHAS. L. LEWIS, 

Route 1, Box 689, Pasadena. 


“SCHOOLING MADE EASY” 
Nditor “From the Field’: 
NDER the above caption, in the Novem- 
ber number of the Sierra Eduational 
News, you struck the nail on the head several 
times. Examinations are a necessity sometimes 
since we have with us the “nice girl’ teacher 


who is using the profession only as a “stop 
gap” until she gets married. But to the real 
teacher, representative of the majority, who is 
studying each pupil and carefully watching his 
daily work, regular examinations are not only 
superfluous, but take valuable time which would 
be better used in wide-awake review. 
facts must be learned, but they will be more 
permanently fixed by visualization and asso- 
ciation than by much drilling on special points, 
and the pupil will at the same time acquire 
the ability to study. The ability to use his own 
powers in acquiring knowledge and in school 
government gives him self respect, a spirit of 
democracy, and a real love for school. We are 
all aware that in the average school, the aver- 
age boy and girl, especially in sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, have no real love for school. 
The “glady glady” teacher does not appeal to 
them any more than the “goody goody” teach- 
er. Not so long since a “glady glady” music 
teacher came lilting into a seventh grade room. 
One of the boys sitting near the grade teacher 
remarked under his breath, “Gosh, she’s too 
billowy for me.” I have no doubt that he was 
expressing the feeling of a good majority of 
the class. In our methods we have largely 
swung from the solemnity of the funeral march 
to the “joy of the jazz” and have skipped the 
blessed medium of a busy, happy workshop. If 
our young people do not appreciate home or 
school it is because they put no real effort into 
the making of either. They have been fed, 
clothed, and entertained until their appetites 
for entertainment are becoming insatiable. Let 
us right about face and give them a chance to 
create. This must be accomplished by degrees 
beginning with the smallest. We must cultivate 
real cheer which comes from within, and is 
contagious, strong, helpful, unselfish, and not 
a smile that is only on the face, and must use 
a form of entertainment which is more lasting 
than the hour, if we wish our boys and girls 
to become a strong, useful, happy generation, 
instead of a generation bored to extinction. 
ONE WHO IS BOTH MOTHER 
AND TEACHER. 


Certain 
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REAL 
double 
and Home 
a stimulating discussion 
with a sub-title of 


Vs. VICARIOUS 
number, October-November, of 
Dr. Bagley has 
of “Living and Learn- 
“The Claims of Real 
as against Viearious Experience in Education.” 
He the three that work .together 
to make human beings what they are,—heredity 
and environment; or instinct and experience; 
or nature nurture, to which must be added 
(and this is the main point of emphasis by Dr. 
Bagley), “vicarious experience.” His five con- 
clusions indicate fairly well his estimate of the 
relative values of “real experience” and “vi- 
carious experience.” 

(1) It 
space in 


N the 
School Education, 


ing, 


cites forces 


and 


(vicarious experience) 
the that we live in far distant 
infrequently gaining through vicar- 
ious experience a clearer conception of the con- 


transcends 
sense 


lands, not 


ditions there existing than an untutored trav- 
eler could gain. 
(2) It transcends time in the sense that one 


may live in the past and gain a clearer concep- 
tion of the conditions then prevailing than any 
actually then living could have gained. 
It reduces to terms of individual experi- 
the vast sweeps of race-experience. 

(4) It the insights, the inferences, 
the interpretations of the keenest and cleverest 
minds to the insights, and 
interpretations of all normal minds. 

(5) It is clearly both the condition and the 
agent of progress, permitting the accumulation 
of gains from individual to individual, from 
group to group, and from generation to genera- 
tion, and insuring as well the perpetuation of 
the ideal of progress and of its methods. 


person 
(3) 

ence 

enables 


become inferences 


HOME READING 
HE Home Reading Course in American Liter- 
ature conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Edueation comprises the following books. It 


is representative of the best type of Reading 


Circle work, though, naturally of limited pat- 
ronage. 

The books in this course are: 1, The Ameri- 
can, Henry James; 2, Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, Oliver Wendell Holmes; 3, Ben Hur, 
Lewis Wallace: 4, Biglow Papers, James Rus- 
sell Lowell; 5, Essays, Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
6, Representative Men, Ralph Waldo Emerson; 


7, Democracy, James Russell Lowell; 8, The Fed- 
eralist, Alexander Hamilton; 9, Four Million, 
O Henry: 10, The Goldbug, ete., Edgar Allen 
Poe; 11, The Grandissimes, George Washington 
Cable; 12, Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain; 13, 
Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain; 14, Last of the Mo- 
hicans, J. Fennimore Cooper; 15, Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, Bret Harte; 16, Man Without a Coun- 
try, Edward Everett Hale; 17, Marble Faun, Na- 
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thaniel Hawthorne; 18, Searlet Letter, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne; 19, A Modern Instance, William 
Dean Howells; 20, Montcalm and Wolfe, Francis 
Parkman; 21, My Summer in a Garden, Charles 
Dudley Warner; 22, Reign of Law, James Lan: 
Allen; 23, The Sketch Book, Washington Irving 


24, Two Years Before the Mast, R. H. Dana 
25, Walden, Henry David Thoreau. 


POVERTY 


“ HE best or the worst thing that can happe: 

to a boy in this country is to be poor in it 
for a while, to be picked up, neck and crop, and 
flung upon his own resources; not always to 
remain poor, of course, for one may be damned 
quite as effectively and everlastingly upon th: 
cross as off it; but to be poor long enough to 
acquire a sense of proportion by coming to clos: 
grips with life; to learn what things and peop: 


really are, the good and the bad of them to- 
gether; to have to weigh and measure cant 
and sentimentality and Christian charity, 


which last is a 
with the truth 
kindness. It is 
breaks.”—From 
way Oehm. 


fearsome thing—in the balan 
and common sense and huma) 
an experience that makes «©: 
“Purple Heights,” Marie Con- 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


‘“ HE education needed is one that touches 

upon the whole range of life, that aims at 
the formation of good habits and sound princi- 
ples, that considers the details of each day, that 
enjoins, in respect to diet, regularity, proper se- 
lection, and good cooking; in respect to habits, 
suitable clothing, exercise, cleanliness of per- 
sons and quarters and ventilation, also industry 
and thrift; and in respect to all things, intelli- 
gent practice and self-restraint. 

“In all men, education is conditioned not alon 
on an enlightened head and a changed heart, but 
very largely on a routine of industrious habits. 
which is to character what the foundation is to 


the pyramid. The summit should glow with a 
divine light, interfusing and qualifying the 
whole mass, but it should never be forgotten 


that it is only upon a foundation of regular dail) 
activities that there can be any fine and pe ~m:- 
nent upbuilding—morality and industry gen 
ally go together.” 

The above words, spoken by General Arm- 
strong as early as 1870, indicate a prophetic 
understanding of the educational principles ai" 
methods that are now being adopted by pro- 
gressive educators throughout the civilize( 
world.—Hawaiian Educational Review. 
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Modern Applied Arithmetic—By R. R. Neely and 
James Killins. Blakiston’s Son and Company. 
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erature. So, in a not dissimilar sense, civie 
growth and understanding, must, next to real 


Pages 156. Price 70 cents. 

Not very much time need be spent on general 
arithmetic—not more than four years at most, 
for the majority of persons, mainly the applica- 
tions of the fundamentals to the “social, com- 
mercial, industrial, personal and scientific’ needs 
of one’s life as he finds it. In this text there are 
no formal problems; but all are related to the 
ive situations of boys and girls who are them- 
selves in a working world where real problems 
are regularly faced. They concern 80 different 
wage-earning occupations from bus line, month- 
iy bills, and candy making, to coal weights, 
housebuilding, house-buying, rents, family bud- 
contracts, electric currents and shoe re- 
pairs. The problems are of daily occurrence, and 
develop arithmetical principles that come to the 
suface without the conscious intent of pupils. 
It will be seen at once that the study is pri- 
marily, as the preface states, an effort to 
cover and set forth just what is “necessary to 
meet the particular conditions in the Part-time 
school,” for youth 14 to 18 years of age. At the 


gets, 


dis- 


ends of the several chapters are added other 
problems similar to the situations in the text, 
aggregating nearly 500, and all of the most 


stimulating kind. An excellent index adds to 
isableness of the text. 


the 


The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays—Fdited by 
Sterling Andrus Leonard. The _ Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Pages 32 

This is a collection of 15 chiefly one-act plays 
with the high school interests in mind. The 
organization of drama societies in schools, by 
English classes and in connection with clubs, 
bespeaks a growing use to be made of dra- 
The Atlantic Book presents modern 
only and “of measurable rank in truth 
and fineness, with the literature which has en- 
dured from past times.’ There is included noth- 
ing for mere entertainment or of trifling worth. 
The author suggests that while “one of the 


matics. 
plays 


best ways to understand these as real stage 
plays through some sort of dramatization,” it 
does not mean “elaborate machinery, memoriz- 
ing and rehearsal.” Careful, sympathetic read- 


ng in class with an understanding 
character and sentiment may be 
The list of selections includes “Spreading the 
News,” by Lady Gregory, “The Sun,” by John 
Galsworthy, “Gettysburg,” by Percy Mackaye, 
The Begger and the King,” by Winthrop Park- 
urst, ete. “The Philosopher of Butterbiggens,” 
very suitably heads the collection. Very full 
directions accompany the several plays, a dozen 
pages of notes on the compositions and the au- 
thors, and 25 pages of bibliographies of other 
plays suitable for reading in high schools. It is 
valuable collection for English classes or for 
tudent dramatic societies and for club enter- 
tainments, 


sense of 
even better. 


The American Spirit a Basis for World Democ- 
racy—By Paul Monroe and Irving E. Mil- 
ler. The World Book Company. Pages 336. 
More and more it is coming to be recognized 
that an understanding of, and love for litera- 
ure, may not be taught, but must be absorbed 
by much interested acquaintance with real lit- 


participation in civic activities, be acquired from 


a free and intelligent* acquaintance with the 
literature of freedom, the ideals of patriotism, 


and the devoted, loyal public services of heroic 
men and women. Living the civie life in the 
school and community is an empirical achieve- 
ment very concrete and worth while. Patriotic 
literature must, for the most part, be depended 
upon for ideals and rational standards. 
along with our much experimenting with 
tical civics in the patriotic 
self-government among the 
ing of a school city, 


Hence, 

prac- 
schools, exercises, 
students, 
State, or 


function- 


school there is 


needed, also, the building up of a notion of 
political and civie standards, in terms of which 
the practice is to be judged. Here is found a 
place for the patriotic reader; some collection 
of the sayings of the makers and preservers 
of our free institutions, the setting forth of 
American ideals, the distinctive American mind, 
the meaning of democracy as a social force. 


Practice is good; an understanding practice of 
civie obligation and privilege is better. 


This would seem to be the 


purpose and serv- 
ice of this book. Nearly 100 different authors 
are represented, and the extracts picture the 


loyalty of Americans for every important period 
of our history. From 
bus” to Robert W. 
isn’t a mediocre 

spirit. There 
permanent 
selection 


Miller’s “‘Colum- 
“Carry On,” 
selection, or an 
are many selections that 

literary and formative 
might be added to, but would 
searcely think of striking out any one that is 
here included. The book is so valuable a 
tribution that it ought to be possible for every 
youth, before he leaves school, to become fa- 
miliar with its contents. For all short-termers, 
in all Americanization classes (where the 
knowledge of English is sufficient), every 
high school student, its sentiment 
ology ought to be made a 


Joaquin 
Service's there 
apologetic 
are of 
value. The 
one 


con- 


for 
and phrase- 
familiar possession. 
The Test and Study Speller—By 
and George A. Mirick. First Book, Pages 90; 
Second Book, Pages 63; Third Book, P 
64. Silver, Burdett & Company. 

The texts are arranged for Grades II-IV 
clusive, V-VI, and VII-VIII, respectively. 
lists contain nearly 4000 words, more 
average individual uses, though not than 
needed for stimulation and in reading. The 
preparation of the lists, the suitable distribu- 
tion of words through the years and their sug- 
gested use in teaching are distinguishing fea- 
tures of the work. Probably no other subject in 
the school course has received from investiga- 
tors treatment that is more rational and critical 
than has spelling. And this is not because it is 
considered of the major, or even second- 
rate, means of education; but, whatever its uses, 
it has been so unsuccessfully taught,—the 
sults have been meager in proportion to the 
time spent in its teaching. There are but two 
factors in assured right spelling,—first, being 
always familiar with the correct forms before 
trying to spell them; and second, a fixed habit 


Daniel Staren 


ages 


In- 
The 
than the 
more 
are 


one 


re- 


of thinking the correct form, consequent upon 
definite purposes of observation. Of the first, 
the authors say: “test all words before teach- 
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ing;” 
spelled words. Of the second, “study’ 


keep out of sight, as much as may be, mis- 
* such words 


as need study,—by their meanings, by careful 
pronunciation, by visualizing them in a pur- 
poseful way, by writing them after the visual- 
ized image, by self-correction, by the use of 


phonics (later) and 
Six well-known 
(43,989) 


business 


the dictionary. 

tabulations of words actually 
in newspapers (Eldridge); in 2000 
letters, (Ayers); in 75,000 themes by 


used, 


grade pupils, (Jones); in family correspond- 
énee, (Cook & O'Shea); by 40 authors in high 
gvrade magazines, (Starck); and in 8723 letters 


of a group of half a dozen occupations, (Ander- 
were studied for the words in most com- 
mon use. Out of these millions of words in run- 
ning lists, a group of 3800 words was construc- 
ted for the use of this text. In general, all those 
words were included that occurred three or more 


son); 


times in a majority of the expert studies. They 
presumably represent the “most common words 
in the English language.’ In teaching, new 


words are introduced gradually, there are many 
tests and reviews, syllable and pronunciation 
exercises, dictionary reference (begun in Fifth 
grade), dictation discrimination of 
word meanings, origin and composition of cer- 


exercises, 


tain words, a few prefixes and suffixes, syn- 
onyms, hononyms, ete. Altogether if spelling is 
to be made an object of systematic attention 
to the end that its right use may be made hab- 
itual, the Test and Study Speller should be in 
the hands of a thoughtful patient teacher—a 


fruitful means. The material is well chosen and 
carefully worded, the method is sound for the 
end in view, and the instructions to teachers 


make it a usable guide. The name is fitting and 

describes the method. 

Human Geography—By J. Russell Smith. The 
John C. Winston Company. Book I, Peoples 
and Countries, Pages 374. Price $1.68. Two- 


Part Edition. First Part, Price $1.00, Sec- 
ond Part, Price $1.00. 

The dominance of the human factor in the 
current content of geography is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic. In the November number of 
the Sierra Educational News there was nota- 


tion of a book with the same title by the French 
Professor, Jean Brunhes, translated for the Am- 
erican public. This is a scholarly work, a treat- 
ise, rather than a text, and of university grade. 
Another book by Isaiah Bowman on the Poli- 
tical Geography of Europe is equally marked as 
a geography of man’s political and race and 
language relations. Smith’s text is 
of a different, but useful type. It is an 
elementary study and unique both in the ma- 
terial and in method. “Peoples and Countries” 
is to be followed by Book II, on “Regions and 
Trade.” In Book I the six continents are taken 
up in their order, beginning with North Amer- 


Professor 


most 


ica and ending with Australia. The political 
divisions of each are studied; and, for North 
America and Europe, important sections. Prod- 


ucts of the soil, the mine, the factory; city and 
rural customs and industries, are all considered 
and illustrated. There are more than 500 illus- 
trations, a score of colored maps, many dia- 
grams, sketches and tables. With the wealth of 
material offered there is given opportunity for 
comparative study of both established social, 
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business and industrial customs and standards 
of living. Stimulating questions accompanying 
each chapter facilitate this process and sug- 
gest problems for further study. The entire 
book is interesting as a story; and one may 
expect children to read it with zest, as they 


would a captivating recital. In the Geograph- 
ical Review for October, 1921, there was a com- 
prehensive and sympathetic six page considera- 
tion of this text that should be read with 
survey of the book itself. The author of this 
study of the book is Professor Edward Yeo- 
mans, a geographer himself of more than na 
tional repute. He assures teachers, this “is 
good book because it is a wise book. It takes 
children into consideration first, and facts sec 
ond. It realizes that children, that child-lik;: 
minds, get their best apprehension of fac! 
through stories, through play, through occu 
pation. For the purpose of teaching geography 
you can't do better than take Dr. Smith's way 
and tell stories and make pictures.’ It is an- 
nounced that copies for examination may lh 
had upon application to W. C. Harper, 571 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, 


any 


Opportunities of Today for Boys and Girls—}) 
Bennet B. Jackson, Norma Deming, and 
Katherine I. Bemis. Charles A. Prosser, Edi- 
tor. The Century Company. Pages 274. 

This book is offered as a Reader on Vocational] 

Opportunities for boys and girls. It is all that 
but it seems to be more. It comprises reprints 
of important essays bearing, in general, upon 
occupations suitable for youth and the condi- 
tions of success in them. Selected employments, 
only, are treated. For boys there are chapters 
on farming, forestry, the printing trades, show 
card writing, beekeeping, pharmacy, industria! 
chemistry, employment management, salesman- 
ship, journalism, law and medicine. In the in- 
terest of girls, there are considered 20 differ- 
ent avenues of profitable industry, few of them 
the standard offerings, but including farming 
vocational art, bond salesmanship, advertising, 
medicine, nursing, dietetics, laboratory work, 
insurance, statistics, horticulture, landseape ar- 
chitecture, and interior decoration. But these in- 
formative articles are preceded or accompanied 
by very practical discussions on how education 
pays, the meaning of education to youth, the 
place of a vocation in one’s life, fitting one to 
his job, ete. It is all stimulating reading, in 
choice English, appealing to youthful ambitions 
and tastes, simply told and very sensible. The 
book comprises 44 selections by almost as many 
authors. Some of these, as Mary Schenck Woo!- 
man, Franklin K. Lane and Edwin Markham, 
are well known to our readers. As a help in vo- 
cational or educational guidance few 
could be equally suggestive. 


books 


Vocational Arithmetic for Girls—By Nettie Stew- 
art Davis. Bruce Publishing Company. Pages 
135. 

The author is connected with the Academic 
Department of the Milwaukee Publie Schoo] for 
Trades for Girls. The book claims to be noth- 
ing more than a “compilation of arithmetica! 
problems” for use in this or similar ocecupationa! 
schools. It is a narrowly practical text made up 
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the most frequently-met problems in simple 
ide, domestic and home-making interests. Part 
‘overs the fundamentals of integers and com- 
in fractions, with problems in dress-making 
xr home and trade, food, and the measures in 
mmon use. Part II considers decimal frac- 
application to trade transactions, 
ills, cost and measures in clothing, materials, 
ec. Part III takes up percentage in both trade 
nd domestic uses, ratio and proportion, as 
und in home industries, menus and costs. Part 
VY is given to home-makers’ problems, furnish- 
«, decorations, building, family accounts, and 
lesson on simple banking. There are 150 les- 
ns eonstituting, evidently, a year’s work. 
So much has been said to emphasize the spe- 
fie purpose of the material and the course. Both 
what it includes and what it omits, its par- 


ticular aim is emphasized. And the work is ad- 


irably done, There is not much arithmetic; 
ut no process really essential to ordinary cal- 
‘ulation is missing. It is a good arithmetic 


ourse, even with its special applications. One 
iving followed it through a year might easily 
proceed to algebra and geometry without fur- 
her preparation, 


Publicity Campaigns for Better School Support 
—By Carter Alexander and W. W. Theisen. 
The World Book Company. Pages 164. 

This is one of the Company’s School Efficiency 


Monographs. The series is aptly named. The 
successive numbers deal with practical school 
problems, rather than education; consolidated 


schools, mental and intelligence tests, the course 

study, ete. The latest monograph deals with 
at particular phase of school finance—how to 
sell” schooling by effective publicity work 
mong the taxpayers and school patrons. In 
oth material and conception it is a novel ven- 
ture. The ideas are not original, though the 
reatment of them is. The authors studied 70 
more successful campaigns for increased 
chool support, in large and small cities in all 
irts of the United States. There are chapters 
n the several social groups to be reached; 
means of approach to the public,—meetings, 
ie press (very suggestive), advertising, dem- 
mnstrations of school work; personal campaign- 
ug; school surveys; school visiting; letters and 
ost cards, and petitions; on the selection of ar- 
suments and illustrations; how to prepare and 
‘irculate the material; and 50 pages of “ex- 
imples of good publicity material.” In this last 
ire 84 examples of effective programs from 
early as many cities. There are charts, tables, 
maps and cartoons reproduced from a score of 
sources. There are few cities that would not 
ind here helpful suggestions for a school sup- 
ort campaign. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The World Book Company. 
National Intelligence Tests. Forms 1 and 2; 
Scales A and B. 
Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. 
Miller Mental Ability Test, for grades 7-12, 
and college freshmen. 
Henmon French Tests, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Henmon Latin Tests, 1-4 and 10. 
Haggerty’s Reading Tests. Grades 1-3; 4-8 
5-12, 
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Huddelson’s English Composition Scale. 
Otis’ General Intelligence Examination. (For 
business). 


Otis’ Group Intelligence Scale. Grades 1-4; 
5-12. 
Terman’s Group Mental Ability Test. Grades 
7-12. 


Manual Arts Press. 
Art and Education in 
W. W. Klenke. 
Macmillan Company. 


Wood Turning. By 


The American Novel. By Carl Von Doren 
The American Public School. By Ross L. 
Finney. 

Business English Projects. By W. W. Hat 
field. 

Inductive French Grammar. By William W 
Lamb. 


The Bruce Publishing Company. 
Leaf Laboratory Manual. By H. EF 
Burling. 


Loose 


Hall and MeCreary Company. 
The Complete Primer. By 
and Martha C, Olsen. A’ supplementary 
reader for the youngest children, 
with their common experiences. 


Eva A. Smedley 
dealing 


Db. C. Heath and Company. 
Vie et Ceuvres, de J. J. Rousseau. Includes 
in French the Emile in nearly 100 pages. 
Grammaire Elementaire. By 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
A course in Patriotism 
Prepared un- 
American Citizen- 


Citizenship and 
Edited by Ella Lyman Cabot. 
der the direction of the 
ship League. 

University of California Press. 

Part-time and Continuation Schools Abroad 
(Reprints). Includes discussions of a Cor- 
poration School, a Voluntary School, German 
Continuation Schools, Munich Trade Schools 
and a short bibliography. 


The Eldridge Entertainment House. 


Princess Rosy Cheeks. By Effie Sammond 
Balph. A charming play for primary chil- 
dren; one of many plays, impersonations, 


monologues and recitations. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Child Care and Child Welfare. By the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. A bulletin (Home Economics 
Series No. 5) covering health problems, child 
mentality, play and recreation, child labor 
and exceptional children. 

The Berkeley Board of Education. 

Geography. Course of Study Monographs, 
Number 4. By a committee; Ethel L. Salis- 


bury, Chairman. An admirable presenta- 
tion of the content and method—problem 
project and appreciation, in teaching the 
subject. 


By the Santa Barbara Board of Edueation. 
Course of study Bulletins; History and Civ- 
ics, English, Music, Geography Arith- 
metic. Paul E. Stewart, Supt. 


and 


By the General Education Board. 
Public Education in North Carolina. A char- 
acterization of the schools as they 
1920, and recommendations for 
ment. 
Public Education in Kentucky. By the Pub- 
lic Education Commission. 


were, 
improve- 
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(1) Hush My Babe (0/d Cradle Song) ( Rosseau) 


(1) 





Great Music for Children 


with the 


Victrola 


ACG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Noble Melodies, Long the Delight of Adults, Now the Heritage of the Littlest 
Ears; for Cultural Hearing, Humming, Rhythmic Expression, Instrument Study ; 


Especially Recorded with 









een —Suitable Instrumentation 


(Violin Solo) (3) Come Thou Fount of Every —Special Arrangements, within 
pisenne {Joke hace fous ae ) (Viol 18622 f hild ice 
ul y from “Ermine” (Jakobowsk Jiolin 1 
Solo) ; a} Birds in the Night (Sudlit on) (Clari- range © = “ 
net Solo 


Rock-a-bye, Baby (Violin Solo) (2) Sweet 


and Low (#arndy) (Violin Solo) (3) Lullaby 
(Brahms) (Violin Solo) 


Adeste Fideles (Portugal) (Bell Solo) (2) The 
First Nowell ( 7yvaditional) (Oboe Solo) (3) 
Nazareth (Gounod) (Violin Solo) 

Oratorio 


How Lovely Are the Messengers (‘‘S/. a 


—Short, Clear, Simple Melody 


—Strong Rhythmic Appeal 


(Viola Solo) (2) Happy Land ( Hindoostan a 
| 18664 


(Violin-’Cello Duet) (2) See, the Conqu’ring 

pore, Comes (“Judas Maccabaeus”) (Cornet 
Juet 

If With All Your Hearts (“Zi/ijah"’) (Viola 

Solo) (2) Pastoral Symphony (“Afessiah”’) 
(English Horn Solo) 






18655 


Opera 

Heavenly Aida (“Aida”) (Violin Solo) (2) 
Heaven May Forgive You (‘‘Martha’’) (Oboe 
Solo) (3) Habanera (“Carmen”’) (Flute Solo) 
(4) Miserere (‘‘ Zrovatore’”’) (Cornet Solo) 

Song to the Evening Star _ (‘ 7unnhduser’’) 
(‘Cello Solo) (2) Toreador Song (*‘ Carmen”) 
(3) Soldiers’ Chorus (“Faust”) (Bassoon Solo) 
(4) Woman is Fickle (‘‘Rigoletto”’) (Celesta 


Solo) 
Popular Classics 
Badinage (Herbert) (Piccolo Solo) (2) = 





hs 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG US PAT OFF 
18759 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J. 

of the Bells ( Pianquetie) (Bells) (3) Humor- 
esque (Dvofdk) (Violin Solo) (4) Scherzo, 
Third Symphony (Becthoven) (Bassoon) 

Menustt ( Paderewskt) (Viola Solo) (2) Gavotte 
(Popper) (Violin Solo) (3) Menuette in G 
(Beethoven) (Clarinet Duet) (4) Sarabande 
(Bach) (Oboe Solo) 


Have You Seen “‘Music Appreciation for Little Children?”’ 
For further information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write to 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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than heretofore, Chil- 


generally 
n’s Book Week was observed this year. Book 


More even, 
parents, teachers, librarians, the 
and clubs all co-operated, The news- 
pers in particular rendered generous service. 


iters, 


irches 


November 13-20 was made memorable by col- 
ins and pages of editorial and contributed 
itter. There were discussed the influence of 


iding upon the young, and the supreme values 

and appealing children’s reading. 
iomas Clark Hinkle “Your little child is 

. little child but once, and if you deny him the 

books that only once can have a definite place 
his life, you have created in that life a void 

hat, when he is a man, no amount of schooling 
colleges and universities can fill.” 


good 


said: 


Mention has been made, also, of 
\Week, sponsored jointly by a 
mn of the American Legion 
the National Education 
et was the week of December 4-10. Teachers 
all the and their administrative offi- 
rs should not forget that the main purposes of 
he week are to inform the public of the accom- 
lishments and needs of the public schools, and 
secure co-operation and support of the pub- 
meeting these and to teach and 
ister good Americanism. Churches were invited 
observe Sunday, December 4, as 
Mdueation Sunday with special, and 
addresses. In several places, civic, fraternal and 
labor organizations devoted a part of their 
meeting periods to considering the value of 
\merican Education Week. 

Mr. William Sproule, President of 
Pacific Company, recently addressed the 
\merican Bankers’ Association at their annual 
convention at Los Angeles. The topic of his ad- 
dress was “Public Opinion Can Restore Rail- 
road Credit and Public Prosperity.” This ad- 
dress, printed in pamphlet form, will bear read- 
ng by all interested in the present 
situation and future development. Mr. 
S a great financier and has far-sighted 


Education 
special commis- 
and a Committee 
Association. The date 


schools 


lie in needs 
American 


sermons 


the South- 
ern 


economic 
Sproule 
vision. 


In the observance of Education Week, Los An- 
beside public meetings, sermons, news- 
paper editorials and correspondence, issued a 
bulletin on the cost of schooling in the city. It 
was shown that to maintain the schools for 
year the expense was a fraction more than 4c 
per day for each man, woman and child; or ap- 
proximately $40.00 per each of the 150,000 fam- 
lies. Private 


veles, 


one 


tuition would have cost many 
times this sum. It was shown that at the cur- 
rent tax rate, a property owner paying tax on 


$5000 would pay a school tax of $78.00. For the 
same family, having a child in the elementary 
school, the tax will pay but four-fifths the cost 
of his schooling, and for the high school less 
than half the cost. It was a telling exhibit. At 
Glendale, high school and upper grade pupils 
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staged a parade filling 450 automobiles. 
meetings were held, and school visiting 


Mass 
Was en- 


joyed throughout the week. In San Francisco, 
Education Week and Americanization Week 
were combined. The Industries Exposition was 
utilized to include an exhibition of school work, 
school choruses, bands and orchestras, daily 
lectures, naturalization ceremonies with Ameri- 
canization graduates, and the open house at 


many schools. San Diego made the occasion 
of elaborate and intelligent publicity. Visiting 
days in the schools, public meetings, press and 


one 


pulpit were utilized to exploit their work; and 
both teachers and pupils contributed to the 
celebration. In no half-heartedness does San 
Diego work, whether in business or education, 


and Superintendent Johnson has 

Speaking of the services of the Tuberculosis 
Association, Superintendent Will C. Wood 
“It is doing a wonderful work among the school 
children of California. The nutrition 
the public schools and the morning lunches of 
bread milk which the Association provides 
for underweight school children, are doing more 


ideals, 


Says 


classes in 


and 


to wipe out tuberculosis and build strong eciti- 
zens for the future of this state thafi any other 
movement for the promotion of public health 


that has come to my attention.” 





Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 


Sherman [Play & Co. 
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A NEW SERIES 


HOUR READINGS 


By E. C. HARTWELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STORY 





At the end of the third school year the child’s mind is in 
a most plastic state and very susceptible to any influence. 





| It is in the grades above the third that reading tastes and 
| silent reading habits are formed, that study habits are de- 
| veloped. And it is here that pupils learn either to love books 
or to dislike them. 






Story Hour Readings provide the kind of reading ma- 
terial for which there is pressing need in our schools today. 
| The selections make for the development of character and 
| for the training for citizenship. Every effort has been made 
| to give the child a taste for books, to develop his character, 
| to provide training for citizenship, and to teach him to read 
with reasonable speed and to retain what he has read. 


The material included represents the best authorship in 
| the different fields regardless of time or nationality, and af- 
| fords excellent opportunity for training in silent reading. 

An unusual amount of space is devoted to modern writers. 
| Among these modern writers are: Kipling, Stevenson, How- 
ells, Joel Chandler Harris, Roosevelt, Wilson, Cleveland, 
| Mark Twain, Riley, Kilmer, Foss, Masefield, Van Dyke, 

and Noyes. 

















The series is intended for the pupil after he has mastered 
the mechanics of reading and may be used to follow any 
| method taught in the first three years. It contains five books: 


Fourth Year, Fifth Year, Sixth Year, Seventh Year, Eighth 
Year. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 








New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
| 
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No longer need tne sore-tried housewife or 
verplexed school teacher fret over the mysteri- 
sus dissipation of the monthly financial allow- 
enee. Through the issuance of two newly com- 
niled budget books—for the Business Woman, 
and the other for the Housewife,—the Women’s 
Banking Department of the Bank of Italy points 
the way to an assured control of expenditures, 
ind a systematic check against unwarranted 
pulls on the purse string. Both of the books 
are based on California conditions and are 
unique in that they treat the subject from a 
iocal aspect. The Business Woman’s Budget is 
designed primarily for the wage earner, whether 
living at home or entirely self-supporting. Al- 
though complete in the segregation of items 
under their various classifications, the book is 
in no way complicated and permits the maxi- 
mum of results with a minimum of accounting. 
Suggestions for the operation of a _ personal 
budget are given in the introductory pages, and 
several specimen budgets are worked out in 
details for incomes of varying amounts. It is 
the bank’s intention in distributing these books 
to supply a real aid, especially to the younger 
women who are working for modest salaries 
and find difficulty in the proper direction of 
their expenditures. The housewife’s Budget 
Guide has been prepared for use in the home. 
it is applicable to families of any size and in- 
comes either large or small. The book seeks to 
help the young bride make the right start, or 
give the experienced home-maker a new aid in 
the management of her affairs. The books are 
distributed free of charge through the Women’s 
Banking Department. 


Apropos of a recent editorial in this magazine 
on the call for current history study in the 
schools, and a contributed article on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Felton, the new year among the 
Women’s Clubs opens with the serious plans of 
existing committees, or the organization of new 
sections for the systematic study of contem- 
porary civie and poltical movements and gov- 
ernmental activities. It is a hopeful sign—this 
widespread interest of adults as well as school 
youth in what is actually going on. It means 
personal growth and national solidarity. Certain 
magazine summaries and digests are widely 
used for this purpose. A few daily papers are 
fit to be employed in school surveys. But it 
should be made an established policy of the 
school, and not an occasional interest. Such 
reading initiates the best of all projects and 
problems in the investigation of group rela- 
tions among human beings. 


Mrs. H. Louise Schultzberg, Superintendent of 
Monterey County Schools, has secured, with the 
assistance of Miss Ethel Richardson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in charge 
of Americanization in the public schools of the 
State, the services of Miss Flora Philips, until 
recently Principal of the Encanta School of San 
Diego. Miss Philips is demonstrating to the 
teachers in the various rural schools, under the 
new supervision law, the best methods to be 
used, especially im the primary grades, for the 
teaching of the English language in its proper 








Galeno 


Pictorial Language 
Charts 


A noteworthy advancement in visual 
education for use in all foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 


HE most practical and complete 

set of language charts ever pub- 
lished. Illustrations are presented on 
such subjects as the home, business 
office, trades, professions, modes of 
transportation, etc. Although new, the 
Galeno Charts have already been 
adopted for use in 27 schools in the 
State of California. Set of 35 charts; 
30x40 inches; $12.00 net. Tripod $1.75 
extra. 


Galeno 


Natural Method 
(Spanish) 


is a pictorial, conversational system of 
learning Spanish for public and private 
schools and self-instruction students. 
Teaches pupils to think as well as to 
speak Spanish. 

Book One; list price.. 

Book Two; list price 

Spanish reader; list price 
Write for free pamphlet containing 
sample lessons and copies of the illus- 
trations used in the books and on the 
charts. 


The Greg¢ Publishing 
Company 


Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Other Offices: 
Boston 
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WITH 
THE BEACON METHOD 
YOU GET 
BETTER RESULTS 
WITH 


HALF THE WORK 


It’s right Phonetically 
Used in many California Counties 
and Cities. Ask for the new Teacher’s 
Manual to accompany the New 
Beacon Primer 


IT WILL BE SENT FREE OF 
CHARGE TO TEACHERS 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 SECOND STREET . SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE 
orm. The work is valuable in saving the time 
of children who come from homes where Eng- 


ish is not spoken at all or improperly spoken 
it best, and it should be a financial saving for 
he school districts due to the fact that the re- 
children often makes it 


ardation of necessary 


to pay for their education several times over. 


At a recent called meeting of foreign students 
ttending the University of California, there 
ere representatives of 40 nations: among them, 
India, China, Palestine, 


France, the Philippines, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Chile, Mexico, Italy, 
Iupan, Egypt, Spain, United States, Turkey, 
‘anada, Great Britain, Holland, South Africa, 


( 


Persia and the Georgian republic. 


Coneerning the recently organized California 
Scholarship Federation, a digest of the consti- 
tution of which will appear in next issue, there 
s suggestive information of its present func- 
tioning. Approximately 40 high schools of the 
state, including some of the largest schools, as 
well as smaller ones, have already taken mem- 


bership. Local charters, embossed diplomas and 
seals will be provided. The purpose of 
the organization as stated in Section 2 of Ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution is certainly a com- 
mendable one. Whatever effort can stimulate 

high school students respect for superior 
school work and provide some means of giving 

tangible recognition is to be encouraged. Mr. 
Seymour and his associates, and already an en- 
couraging number of High Schools, believe this 
scholarship Federation adequate to offering a 
real contribution to the solution of a perplexing 
problem—how to inspire students with high 
standards of scholarly efficiency. On January 6 
were granted to 30 additional high 
and almost aS many more are said to 
be working on their applications. During the 
holidays a student-faculty banquet was held 

the Pasadena high school, at which 25 schools 
were represented, and 100 delegates were pres- 
ent. The organization is active. 


chapter 


charters 


schools, 


\ recent news correspondent begins his ar- 
ticle with the statement that “School banks 
ive not been introduced in California cities.” 
The facet is that not less than a dozen of our 
cities have them, and at least one of them has 
been so long in existence and so successful that 

has had recognition on’a bankers’ program 

a discussion of California’s finances. Through- 
ut the state the deposits of these schools run 
ip into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
if Association members will send to this office 

information, a list of cities and schools will 


| published showing the number of school 
Vings banks in the state. 
On the fifth floor of the MacDonough Build- 
x, 333 Kearny Street, San Francisco, may be 


und a real vocational service bureau for wo- 
en in employment, or seeking employment. 
okkeepers, institutional matrons, trained gov- 
nesses and companions, and home-craft work- 
s have been served and are in demand. The 
fice and the attached shop are operated by a 
ranch of the “National League for Woman's 
Service,” 
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THORNDIKE’S NEW METHODS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


A book that should be in the hands of 
every teacher because it deals with modern 
problems and solves them with modern 
methods. 

The Thorndike Arithmetics are the adopted 
texts for the State of California. Supple- 
mentary to these books are the Thorndike 
Exercises in Arithmetic—a live and practi- 
cal approach to arithmetical problems—that 
stimulate thought, eliminate eye-strain and 
save the teacher’s time. 


Thorndike’s Exercises—(Pupil's 
Number 1 

Number : 
Number : 


E-dition) 


» 
Number 4 
Number 5 
Thorndike’s Exercises—( Teacher's Editi 
Number $0. 
Number : 
Number 


Number 
Number 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Chicago San Francisco New York 


Three New 
Textbooks 


SHORT STORIES 

By Rosperr L. Ramsey 
A distinctive book for High Schools and 
Colleges. Edited with an introductory essay, 
course outline and reading lists, also a map 
of the principal local color regions. 


HEROES OF PROGRESS 
By Eva Marcu Tappan 
Stories of successful Americans suitable for 
reading in the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
grades. Every boy and girl should read 
these biographies before leaving the Gram- 
mar School. 


THE SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 
By C. R. Maxwetr 


Every one interested in the selection of books 
for school use should read this Monograph. 


Houghton Mifflin 


Company 


612 Howard Street San Francisco 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE FOR 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


SHORT STORIES: 

Short Stories of the New America ( Laselle) 

Canfield, Singmaster, Terhune, Dwyer, Empey 
Coolidge, Pier, Pulver, Ames, Bartlett 

Joy in Work (Laselle, ; 

Connolly, Canfield, Hagedorn, Bunner, Waller 
White, Garland, Duncan, Fogarty, Perry 

PLAYS: 

Plays for Classroom Interpretation (Knickerbocker ) 
Lord Dunsany, Pillot, Halman, Lady Gregory 
Oliver, Dix, Phillips 

POETRY: 

Modern Verse (]*orbes ) 

About one hundred British and American poets 
are represented in this collection 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


571 Market Street San Francisco 


THE PROJECT METHOD of TEACHING 


by John A. Stevenson List Price $1.80 


“The project method as defined by Dr. Stevenson represents a clear-cut theory of 
teaching. It merits careful study and a thoroughgoing test. Even if it does not prove 
to be a universal solvent for the great problem of bringing knowledge close to life, it is 
altogether probable that its formulation is a step forward—perhaps a longer and more 
important step than has heretofore been taken 


in the development of educational 
method.” 


Statement by William C. Bagley 


COMMUNITY ENGLISH 


by Mildred B. Flagg List Price $1.00 


A new book for junior high schools founded on the 
project method. 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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THE 


4 recent writer and educator, editor of a Chil- 


iren's Page in a great Sunday paper, (Miss 
\nna M. Wiebalk), writes of visual teaching 

an understanding way. After restating the 
twelve adjuncts of the prevailing eye-minded- 


ness in learning, formulated by a committee of 
the N. BE. A., she notes three basic principles for 
their use: (1) the material must be related to 
the learner’s past experience; (2) it must come 
within the reach of his intelligence; (3) it 
must arouse interest that carries over into ac- 
tion. In the light of these principles, the writer 
onsiders, pro and con, the educational value 
of the motion picture; and concludes that, 
an educational instrument, “the motion picture 
remains the greatest of all means of 
instruction.” 


as 


screen 


visual 


The twin problems of conserving and guiding 
hild life are yearly receiving more attention. 
That infant mortality may be reduced and more 
hildren brought to systematic training and 
through a fruitful childhood to youth, are two 
ispects of conservation of supreme importance 
to every nation. During 1921, there was held in 
London the second conference on infant wel- 
with approximately 600 delegates from 26 
English speaking countries. The 
Dr. Taliaferro Clark, delegate from this coun- 
was that the British Government is more 
liberal in appropriations for child health work 
than is the United States. Much as has already 
been accomplished here, a long campaign of 
education will yet be needed before all is done 
that ean and should be for welfare work 
in the earliest years. 


fare, 


impression of 


try, 


done 


Among the newest of the new are “vitamines.” 
00,000 teachers have prepared for their work 
ind gone into the schools since they were first 
known. Health is a condition which, next to 
rests upon foods, and the schools are 
nterested in health, especially of the young, as 
ne of the fundamentals of right bringing up. 
It is now pretty definitely agreed by those who 
best Know that foods for muscle, bone and 
blood, to give energy or heat, are not all-suffi- 
ent. Fat solubles, vitamine A; water solubles, 
Vitamine B; and water-soluble, vitamine C, are 


exercise, 


said to be the new constituents of food needed. 
In the first are included such foods as butter; 
whole milk; whole milk cheese; among meats, 
ver, eggs: leafy and green vegetables—lettuce, 
cabbage, spinach and green beans. The second 
roup includes fruits and whole cereals, gra- 
am, rather than white bread, and yeast. The 
third vitamine is found in certain fruits, as 
ranges and lemons; cabbage, tomatoes. The 


‘udy of vitamines, therefore, it would appear, 

not the discovery of new foods, but new pro- 
rtions and a new distribution, a recognition 

the functions of certain elements that must 
ot be left out of our eating, that have specific 
eifeets and for which there is nothing else “just 
good.” A clear and expanded statement of 
place of vitamines in a proper food regime 
given in the December Educator-Journal by 
Smith from whose article much of the 
ove comment is taken, 


the 


\lta 
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Second Semester Courses 
in Agriculture 


Special texts which visualize the subject: 


Horticulture—Davis 
Gardening, Orcharding, Small Fruits, and 
Plant Propagation. 

Productive Soils—Weir 
From the Standpoint of Increasing Pro- 
duction. 

Applied Economic Botany— Cook 
A Successful Application to Practical Ag- 
riculture. 


14 Lippincott’s Farm Manuals 14 
Fourteen Farm Manuals—each author a 


specialist with a national reputation. 


With these books in the library, every boy 
may enjoy one or more of his favorite sub- 
jects. 


THe Cost is SMALL—The returns are large. 
All live instructors know our Farm Manuals. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
E. Washingon Sq. 


Chicago 
2126 Prairie Ave. 













- Human Geography | 
J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia | 
2 { 
University 
Book I—Peoples and Countries - - 
For Grades 4, 5 and 6 


$1.68 


Geography and Geographical Reader Combined 


Also in Two-Part Edition: 


} 

Pitet Pasti- = = <"+.= = > 1.00 | 
For Fourth and Low Fifth Grades | 
Second Part - - - - +--+: ° 1.00 | 


For High Fifth and Sixth Grades 


On application a copy will be sent for exam- | 
ination to any superintendent, teacher of 
geography or librarian. 


The John C. Winston Company | 
W. C. Harper 
Pacific Coast Representative 


571 Market St. 


San Francisco 
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of Health Education 


“TJ ROBABLY no field of educa- 
tion within the last two 
years has shown more origi- 
nality and vitality than that of 
health education” —- says a bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
Washington. 

Why isthis? Because school- 
rooms have been organized for 
the training of health habits. 
Because teachers have had ma- 
terial to work with. Because 
teachers have started with a 
most important health habit — 
night and morning tooth-brush- 
ing — which invariably leads to 
the cultivation of other health 
habits: personal cleanliness in 


general — assimilation of food 
—eating the right tissue- 
producing foods which build 
strong teeth. 


Practical Material 
Helps Teachers 


Stories, games, charts, reminder 
cards—and best of all a small 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream for each child in the 
class — these are the helps the 
Colgate Educational Depart- 
ment have been sending out 
to teachers in the interest of 
health education. 


Are you taking advantage of 
this service? 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 30, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Recently a number of hitherto indifferent parents have taken their 
children to the dentist. Brushing their teeth makes the children eager 
to be clean in other ways and | feel that since using Colgate’s Class- 
room Helps I have a better schoo!room than I had ever dreamed of 


having. 


* 


Mrs. ALMA COLLINS, 
. Ventnor, N. J. 


Now each has his (or her) own tooth-brush and tube of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. | can see a great change in my pupils; they have 
fewer headaches and cases of indigestion which | feel sure were due 


to lack of care oftheteeth. , 


* 


I can never thank you enough for the excellent material prepared for 
teachers and pupils and I'm sure any teacher who has used your 


interesting helps will say the same thing. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 30, 199 Fulton St., New York 


l am a teacher in the 





BERNICE BARTON, 
Tremont, Ill. 


(This offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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GOLD MEDAL 


“What the Colleges Are Doing,” published 

.¥ » Ginn and Company, is so much more than 

j advertising sheet for the house, that it de- 
serves a place among exchanges. Number 2, just 


“ 


wut. has suggestive briefs on “Workingmen’s 


Colleges,” “Who Ought to Go to College?’ 


: ’ a Radicalism in the Colleges,” and a clear char- 
a ’ eterization of the “New Humanities,” all of 
Y ore than passing interest. 

ye 

‘a April 22, next, will be the centenary of the 
ve birth of Ulysses S. Grant. Few biographies yield 
a better picture of loyalty, balanced judgment, 
. nersistenee, and fine, unselfish patriotism than 
: this of General Grant. Following his early man- 


) © hood, his was a checkered life, “stranger” as 
Owen Wister says, “than Lincoln's in many re- 
speets,’ and no less picturesque and stimulat- 


mmm 


ne. Though a soldier, he was a determined man 
| > of peace. Of relatively little education, he was 





i master mind of distinguished achievements in 
iterature. Born a pioneer, and with the fron- 
tiersman’s advantages only, he fraternized on 
in equality with the best men of his day. He 
vas generous to a fault, but exacting with him- 
self and others when principles were at stake. 
rhe schools will find the story of his life re- 
ete with incident and adventure for lessons 
youth. 


It is to be remarked how almost universally 
the resolutions passed by state meetings of 
teachers emphasize these four needs: length- 
ening the minimum school year; extending up- 
vard the compulsory school with workable at- 
tendance laws; increasing the efficiency of rural 
schools; and raising the professional standards 
or teachers. Here is a program to which every 
teacher in every state should lend his persist- 


ae ee aS Uhh LS UV eS UEC SB hlUCOCUeLlUC ECE lUCUEeUelCUeULUMGCd 


: nt influence. It means more pupils, better 
i x schools and increased support. 

: a To any one familiar with school history, it is 
| 4 ipparent that the old arguments, scarcely more 
than 50 years ago, against the city unit, are used 
: = now against the county unit: it is undemo- 
| a 


| 3 cratie, disregards local interests, makes school 
4 sts greater, gives central boards and super- 
ntendents too much power, ete. Under the 
earlier policy of isolation, San Francisco and 
.oS Angeles would each, now, have one to two 
hundred separate districts, and 50 other cities 
the state would be, in like manner, diversely 
nd unequally managed; some of their commu- 
nity districts rich, some poor. If it be the aim 
sive all children an equal chance at even a 
nimum of schooling, the larger unit, gather- 
ig its funds from the combined wealth of a 
rger territory, is necessary; and because it 
‘(ims to provide equally for all, is the only dem- 
cratie policy. 





\ccording to official records, there are now 
States having state-wide contributory teach- 
A 's’ pension systems; six states with non-con- 
: ibutory features; three permissive systems un- 
r the former provision, and one (Colorado) 
nder the latter. 
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CRAYONS 


“CRAYOLA” 
and CLASSROOM 
DECORATION - 


The work that pupils do in 
their drawing lessons makes 
excellent material for wall 
decoration in a_ classroom. 
Such work should be = at- 
tractively colored, properly 
mounted, and pleasingly ar- 
ranged, 

“CRAYOLA” is a crayon. It 
is easily applied, and always 
ready for use. 

Where the teacher under- 
takes to make the blackboard 
attractive through decora- 
tions, a box of LECTURERS’ 
CRAYONS will furnish a 
brilliant assortment of colors. 
Write for a brochure on the 
subject. 


Make it a 
point to use 


Gold 
Medal Crayons 


Binney &SmithCo. 


81-83 FULTON ST. 
New York City 


For Every Use 
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World Book Company at 


The N. E. A. Meeting 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Illingis, 
February 27 to March 2, 1922 

Also National Conference on Educational Method 
February 28 and March 1, 1922 


IW textbooks, professional books, and standard 
tests will be shown at booth No. 120 in the Leiter 
Building. 
Dr. Arthur S. Otis, Director of Test Service for the 
‘company, will be present to offer assistance to those 
interested in testing. 
Suite 1102 (the Presidential Suite) at the Congress 
Hotel will be company headquarters and reception 
room, which you are invited to visit at any time. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 571 Market Street, San Francisco 


293 
| ‘“‘Fine Writing ’’ 


2 grades: 
No. 2 Soft 
No. 3 Medium 
Hard. 
Write for descrip- 
tive circular of our 
entire school line. 


The most popular school 
pencil for general writing. 


| 
| 


EBERHARD FABER | 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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Vhirty-six cash prize awards will be made by 
Union Sugar Company and the Alameda 

a. ear Company of San Francisco to Domestic 
= science students and their teachers in the pub- 
and private elementary and high schools of 

Ssan Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, 

*vhe awards will be made for the best composi- 

ns on beet sugar. The following are the 

les of the contest: 
3 (1) Contest is opew to pupils in Domestic 
science classes of both the publie and private 
> .iementary and high schools in San Francisco, 
oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. 

*) Contest starts February Ist. Closes 
3 Mareh 31st. All compositions must be mailed 
before midnight of March 81st to the Union 
sugar Company, Balfour Building, San Fran- 
= isco, or to the Alameda Sugar Company, Bal- 
four Building, San Francisco. 

;) Composition is limited to 200 words, 

ritten one side of paper only, with name, 
school, grade or year and home address writ- 
Bien at top of page. Papers will be marked ac- 
4 cording to grade, giving due advantage to those 
4 lower grades. 

(1) Judges will be Mr. Harr Wagner, pub- 

sher Western Journal of Education, Mr. James 
\. Barr, Sierra Educational News, and a third 
iuthority who will be chosen by the first two. 

The 36 prizes totaling $200.00 are as follows: 

| first prizes, $15.00 each, for the best essay 
trom the San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and 
\lameda schools. 

{ second prizes, $10.00 each, for the best es- 
™ say from the San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley 
Pe and Alameda schools. 

4 { third prizes, $5.00 each, for the best essay 

from the San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and 
\lameda schools. 





> next best essays, $1.00 each, from the San 
lrancisco, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda 
schools, 





ot PR Amy eh re ORRIN RN 


t extra prizes, $15.00 each, for teacher of pu- 
winning first prize in the San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda schools. 





The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency in Los 
\ngeles has moved its office to 508 Pacific Mu- 
Pg tual Building. The Manager of the Los Angeles 
4 fice is John C. Epperson. He will be glad to 
elcome his many friends in the new location. 


“California Standards and Achievements” is 
the title of an article contributed to the Wash- 
ston Education, Journal by Mark Keppel, 
‘ounty Superintendent, Los Angeles County. 
he second article of the series appeared in 
becember. This was the concluding chapter. 
Mr. Keppel sets out in a most graphic way the 

rk leading up to the enactment of Constitu- 
‘ional Amendment No. 16 and of the legislative 
sram recently put through in California and 
results therefrom. Those who took part in 
is achievement will delight again in reading 
se articles by Mr. Keppel. Those who do not 
now the history of the movement will be ad- 
ntaged by reading the same. 








Why Not See the 


¢ Passion Play in 
Europe This Summer 


Limited Conducted 
Moderate Priced 
Parties 


vr 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET E15 


Bennett's Travel Bureau 


506 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Spreckels Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Manufactured by 
Ohe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Poem Tee tee es 16 


SANDUSKY - OFFO AEW YORK 
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SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS 


On California High School list and many County Supplementary lists. 
Ask your County Free Library for the books. 


Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Peda- Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 
gzogy (Letter Songs) (Teachers’ Manual) 
Students’ Edition (Elementary) Script Word Building Cards 


Students’ Edition (High School) 
Trains Grade and Special Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors 


Script Wall Charts 
Trains Institute Lecturers 
Outlined Correspondence Course 


Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School of Rhythmical Penmanship, 
232 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 

















The H.M. ROWE COMPANY 


| 
SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE CHICAGO | 
Publishers of the well known series of Commercial Tests for Stenographiec, Secretarial, 
Accounting and Commercial Courses to meet the requirements of any school. 
Conducts the Rowe School for teachers and general training. 





| 

MONADNOCK BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO | 
| 

| 








A book that hundreds of thousands of other teachers have found help- 
ful, you should at least know about. We want you to have a copy and 

. _ judge its worth for yourself. So send today, 
for a teacher’s FREE sample copy of 


The 101 Best Songs 


Here are the best of the world’s songs, the 
time-tried favorites, the songs you want at 
the astonishing price of only 7c a copy in 
large lots. There is everything from opera 
to sentiment, from folk songs to songs of 





NOOO PION ETE IY OE IN 


cA Brand New Book 


You Should See 


We've originated a brand new 
book for teachers of young stu- 


dents. It contains every help, 
and every aid to easy teaching 
that we can think of. It is an 
ideal book for primary grades. 
We call it the new Everyday 
Song Book. 


Sample FREE — Write for it 


We want every teacher to see a copy. 
We are sure it will meet with instant 
favor. Send for your copy today. 


Prices: Same as “101 Best Songs.” 
peer a 


patriotism, yet all in easy keys, with words 
and music complete. By all means get a 
copy and examine it. 


Wonderfu 1 Value Think of only 7c 


a copy for the 
world’s best music, in a handy paper cov- 
ered book, so cheap that you can equip your 
whole school at a most moderate cost. Before you 
decide to buy, write for free sample mentioning name 


of your school. You will surely want to know the 
book, at least. . 


Low sce¢e 7c each in 100 lots, 
Amazingly Prices: f° 575 chicago.$1.00 
dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 
Sample Free. 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 1210 Cable Bldg. CHICAGO 





Among other notable features of the C. T. A. 
Southern 
sponsored by the 
California 


Section meeting was a 
recently 


Research Association. 


conference 
organized Southern 
The 


were held jointly 
Teachers’ Institute 
with such eminent specialists as Dr. 
Franzen, Dr. E. 


with the 


sessions O. Sisson and Dr. 
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The “Listo™ mechanical pencil, a new Califor- 
product, is proving to be decidedly popular 
th pencil users. It was invented by Charles 
Wehn, a practical pencil man, who has been 
nected with the industry on the Pacific Coast 
4 r many years. The mechanical principle has 
: vays appealed to Mr. Wehn, and for two years 
he has been working on a pencil that would 
practical and with different features from 
er pencils on the market. The result has been 
Listo.” which is now being manufactured 
\lameda. The two special features of this 
cil are the location of the mechanism for 
‘opelling the lead in the center of the pencil 
nstead of at the end, and the material from 
4 yhich the pencil is made, a light, flexible com- 
q nd that makes the article scarcely heavier 


a 





—— wy 
. * 


a 


| 
| 

0 | wood. This pencil is now being made in 

I ntities and in all colors and combinations, 
compound from which the barrel is made 
yvermitting such coloring. An order of blue and 

O | jd pencils for the University of California 

aman is just been completed. 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland, are 
first cities in California to make extended 
of the Film Text on Civics produced by a 

in Francisco corporation, and handled by C. A. 

ebbins, 437 Sutter St. This film text is a series 
Im lessons systematically and logically ar- 

nged, presenting to boys and girls in the lan- 
age of action pictures the essential content 

4 f the subject. Film Texts may be destined to 

e)ecome one of the next steps in education. 

Some suggestive information is gathered from 
figures of State Superintendent Wood's 

School Budget statistics. In California, 46.2 per 
of the total budget goes for education; in 
tates the percentage ranges from 48.7 in 

«laware, to 57.5 in Utah. One eastern state, 
ee western states and five southern states 

ceed California’s proportion. In the cost for 

ite supervision, of a dozen leading states, 

California stands last. In 29 counties of the 

ite, 72 per cent of the teachers have had pro- 

sional training: 47 of them show 50 per cent 
more; 17 counties maintain 34 junior high 
is, and 20 cities have junior colleges with 

“000 students, 





the December magazine, Edueation, had a 
comprehensive article, historical and critical, on 
ii Government in Secondary Schools. Of 101 
ncipals and superintendents addressed by 
uestionnaire, in a dozen states, 59 replied. 
‘ study concerned high schools, only, but both 
vate and public institutions. The investigator 
cludes that “the present generation will not 
a ept the idea, except to experiment with it 
om ere and there.” But he adds, cautiously, “It is 
Which thinking school men cannot dismiss 
humor or sarcasm. It demands considera- 
Naturally, the scope of the inquiry was 
narrow to have conclusive value. But, as 
far as it does go, it reveals how divided suc- 
«ssful school men are on the means for culti- 
self-directing interests and purposes in 
ith, More than 70 per cent of the public 
ools reporting and 46 per cent of the private 
\demies did not “care or feel the need of this 
of government.” 
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Start Right 


San Francisco’s school teachers play an 
important part in the lives of the chil- 
dren of the city. It is the careful traiming 
afforded in the schools that gives the 
children the Right Start. 


The Bank of Italy has endeavored to 
provide a special service for the teachers 
that will in a measure recognize this 
splendid work. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
bank to collect and deposit the salary 
warrants for those who wish to be re- 
lieved of this task. 

It is a service that saves a great deal of 
time for the busy teacher. 


Bank of Italy 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 
Head Office San Francisco 


You are cordially invited to visit and use 
our Women's Banking Department 








The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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To Kindle New Enthusiasm 
Among your English students, use these books which are now on the 
; CALIFORNIA STATE LIST a 


Atlantic Prose and Poetry 
Atlantic Narratives, Second Series 


i ae ar, 
< ° t 7 
< - 


Junior and First Year High School 


Atlantic Narratives, First Series Second and Third Year High 4 
Tanner's Essays and Essay-Writing School 4 
sient Glaasion, Eecona‘Eeres «TINA. and Fourth Year High 1 
é ase oy, Bw wm . School iM 
Youth and the New World Fourth Year High School 3 


By their definite human appeal and interest, these books excite in those who use them 
both teachers and students, a lively and fruitful sense of contact with realities. 





Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


The Bradley Builders are 
Master Builders 


The Boxes are made of | § 
heavy board and _ re-in- | 
forced by a stout paper, | BF 
covering the entire box 
and cover. ee 
The Tablets are clean-cut | & 
from tough stock, and the | 
placing of letters and nu- | 
merals is carefully planned | 
to assure spacing and line- | 
up. 
Write for special  illus- | 
trated circular of Builders | 
and Number Work Mate- | 
rials. | 


Kindergarten Materials, Water Colors, Industrial Materials, Crayons 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO | 
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(Continued from Page 68) 


pooks. For that reason, the names of the 
expert readers are not given out. Moreover, the 
talent required for the proper doing of this 
work could not be secured except on a pledge 
that the analysis and recommendation of the 
expert readers would be regarded as confiden- 
tial. 

The textbook publishers and salesmen are not 
excluded from the inquiry. They are given an 
opportunity to appear before the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and the three Com- 
missioners, who sit in bane to hear any analysis 
of the books that the publishers may wish to 
present. The Superintendent and Commissioners 
review the textbooks submitted and may make 
reports thereon, either jointly or individually. 
During the recent geography hearing, two full 
days and a part of another were given by the 
Superintendent and Commissioners to the hear- 
ng. It is significant that in the recent adoption 
of geography texts, the Superintendent and the 
Commissioners after such full hearing unani- 
mously recommended the book that was 
idopted. In fact their judgment was the same 
as that of the majority of the expert readers. 
Moreover, the State Board of Education gives 
the publishers a hearing, devoting at least one 
day to this purpose. After hearing from the 
readers, the officials of the State department, 
and the publishers themselves, the Board makes 
the adoption, giving the reports and recom- 
mendations above referred to such weight as 
they deserve, 








The plan above outlined has been in operation 
ever since the present State Board of Educa- 
tion came into existence. It believes it has 
given the schools the most satisfactory series 
of textbooks adopted in the history of the state. 
The system which prevailed for a time some 
years before the present State Board of Educa- 
tion came into existence, under which the 
names of the expert readers were known to the 
publishers, with the school forces of the state 
kept in turmoil because of the agitation of pub- 


lishers’ agents, was most unsatisfactory and, 
for that reason, was abandoned. The State 
Board of Education is satisfied with the plan 
it has followed in making adoptions and the 


public generally is satisfied with the plan. It 


will not yield to any suggestion to go back to 
the old system, which proved unsatisfactory. It 
issumes full responsibility for all adoptions 
that have been made or that may hereafter be 
made; it will not subject its advisers to the 
importunities of publishers or their agents and 
it will insist that the judgment of its experts 
shall be based upon their own analysis. The en- 
lightenment which may come from the presen- 
tation of the publishers and their agents will 
be reserved for the Board itself and for the 
Superintendent and the Commissioners. 


Sacramento plans to open a school for crippled 
children in connection with the city system of 
chools, Superintendent Hughes is directing a 
census of the children who would benefit by 


this segregation of the group from the general 
“lassrooms, 








NEW ENTERTAINMENTS 
(Good ones) 
are listed in our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 


Drills, Songs, Minstrel Material, Monologs, 
Speakers, Operettas, ete. Sent free. 


Get these new titles: 
Merry Rhymes for Little Folks Times....40c 


What to Say for Closing Day..................40¢ 
Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book...... 40c 
What to do Commencement Week........ 50c 


Princess Rosy Cheeks—a Health play....25c 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE 


Denver, Colorado 
944 So. Logan St. 


Also Franklin, Ohio 





The Advent of the 
PRINTED TEXT 


gave great impetus to educational 
cesses. Now comes the 


FILM TEXT 


(the seven-league boots of the schoolroom) 
borrowing virtue from the printed text, 
making extended use of the great teaching 
power in motion, wholesome environments, 
educational and social interests, in narra- 
tion, and in the example of superior per- 
sonalities to speed up intellectual activities. 
We have for your use: 
A Film Text on Civies—thirteen reels. 
A Film Text on Gardening—five reels. 
Write for free copy of our “Manual of 
Civics Film Text.” 

Cc. A. STEBBINS 
437 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. 


pro- 

























You expect 
more of “Oh:- 
ver” Wood- 
working Ma- 
chinery and you 
have a right to. 


HAVE YOU AN 
“OLIVER” 
CATALOG? 






Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very Spor 
real value. The knowledge of Business Princi- ae 
ples a Heald Training will give them will be c 
a powerful factor in their advancement, now, : 

and in years to come ta 


h¢ 
1e 
‘ ar 


Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction : , 













HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE | 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose pose T 














a cate Ries hc! aie RR CL 





a cl 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 
Francisco. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 
Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art and — 
other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. ms 
Miss Barnard’s ““ssex° School INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 7 







of San Francisco 


Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 


(STATE ACCREDITED) 
Personal Interview Required 
Completion of two years’ University 

work essential 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 


For Catalog and Information Address a 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director — 
Kohler & Chase Bldg. oa 

26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco SS 





The death of Principal Arthur J. Ludden of 
Kern County Union High School from injuries in 


THE SCHOOL THAT FITS an automobile accident, recently, emphasizes 


FOR BUSINESS LIFE again the dangers incident to the machine, and | 


STOCKTON COLLEGE OF COMMERCE the need of “safety first” lessons for the youns 

" in the schools. Mr. Ludden was much respected 

Stockton, California among school men throughout the state, an‘ 
especially among the principals. 
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THE SIERRA 
| whe California Federation of School Women’s 
ey iubs is nearly fourteen years old, organized at 
%an Jose under the inspiration of Miss Agnes 
Eight clubs formed the charter member- 
Ship. A mere inventory of the vital topics dis- 
“bussed, the active share taken in legislative 
‘and other forms of school improvement, and 
Bhe serious, critical study made of retirement 
4 alary laws, intelligence tests, the value of 
Aeacher organization and, during and since the 
3 ar, the patriotic service in Red Cross and Ju- 
"Sior Red Cross work, are eloquent tributes to 
a he efficiency of the organization. The 1922 meet- 
be held at San Jose during Blossom 































TA] 


El lowe. 


ik 


a ng will 
Bea eek. 
Memberships in the National Education As- 
ociation are steadily increasing. Information 
Wrom the Washington office shows that in total 
Membership California stands second, with Illi- 
ois less than 1000 ahead. Beside the 7352 in- 
“sividual members, California has among clubs, 
“kscsociations and Teachers’ Colleges, 28 institu- 
Fions affiliated. It should not be difficult for this 
tate to win the flag for first place. Membership 
Be local association and in the C. T. A. 

hould be the aim of every teacher. Then 10,000 
“Smembers in the N. E. A. would indicate the fine 
"professional spirit we all covet. 





n some 


In 28 counties of California, 115 teacherages 
provided. Kern has the largest number, 21; 
san Luis Obispo, 10; San Bernardino and Tulare 
ome next with 7 each, Riverside has 6; San 
The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
Orendence, February 27 to March 2, in Chicago, 
will confine its consideration of school ques- 
ions to administration and supervision, mainly. 
welve organizations have been invited to co- 
yperate. The following tentative program will 
indicate the scope of their deliberations. 


(1) The outlook in education—commercial, 
cultural, technical, industrial. 
y (2) The organization necessary to promote 
the program outlined. 

(3) What physical equipment is necessary to 
promote this program? 

(4) What technique of instruction will best 
Syconserve time and effort? 
Es (5) How shall the program of public educa- 
mtion be financed? 
-» (6) What benefits should accrue to 
"Sthrough public education? 


\ » & 
ais a eg re 


youth 





Lay representatives—leaders in business and 


industry, technical institutions, architects, tax 
experts, and citizenship leaders have been in- 
ited to appear on the several programs. It is 
vromised that an attempt will be made to find 
4 workable co-ordination of county, state and 
national agencies for education. The meeting 







of : promises to be productive of significant results. 
in  cncerning the fifth topic noted, it will be re- 
= » ™embered by many of our readers that a com- 
os Bs aren is now setting about a survey of 
; ‘merica’s educational finance conducted by the 
1g \merican Council of Education. Dr. George D. 
ed Strayer is chairman of this body. It is estimated 


nel m that 


10,000 people 
meeting. 


will be in attendance at the 


alfo 
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FOLK DANCES 


GAMES FESTIVALS PAGEANTS 


Send for illustrated circular with Tables of 
Contents of our 26 books 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 

118 East 25th St. New York 






OUTLIN War, Geography, History, 
Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 
pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 25e. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 


JENNINGS PUB, CO., Bx 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














INK POWDERS 
ALL COLORS. ALL GRADES. 
NEW LOW PRICES NOW IN EFFECT 
Specifications solicited. Samples free. 
SULLIVAN INK COMPANY 
902 S. Bonnie Brae St., Los Angeles 
452 Flood Bldg., San Francisco 

































No. 442 


—One of the twelve most 
popular pens in the world 


No. 442, the Jackson, a Falcon-shaped 
stub, leads all other stub pens in pop- 
ularity. It carries a generous sup- 
ply of ink, glides smoothly over 
the paper with little effort 
and is an easy pen to use. 
Choose from the dealer's 
display case, order by 
number for safety’s 
sake and buy by the 
vox--it is red. 


Send 15c for sam- 
ples of the twelve 
most popular pens 
in the little red 
box. 


The Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 
86-100 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Toronto, 
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U CALIFORNIA SCHOOL ARTS «74 CRAFTS 





STATE-ACCREDITED 


2119 Allston Way Berkeley, California 


Announces 


Spring Term Now in Session. Day, Evening and 
Saturday Classes in Industrial, Normal and 
Fine Arts. 
Summer Session, June 19 to July 29, 1922 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


F. H. Meyer, Director 





The Industrial Art School of the Pacific Coast 



















Concerning teacher tenure, the report of a 
N. E. A. Committee notes that “where an en- 
ployee is assured that her position belongs t 
her, and especially where a sympathetic publ 
opinion makes it hard to discharge her, ther 
is a grave possibility of an accumulation 
‘deadwood’ teachers whose continued services 
become a distinct liability to the welfare of th 
community. There is no disease so dangerous 
as pernicious professional stagnation.” As coun- 
ter influences there are noted requirements fo! 
periodical study or travel, the sabbatical year 
a longer period of probation, testing out by : 
change of position or responsibility within the 
system, in the larger systems teacher train- 
ing facilities, extension professional and aca- 
demic studies, club organizations for specia! 
work, ete. How to save the schools from in- 
competence is a not less serious problem than 
how to secure expert service in the beginning 
A striking experience is reported from De- 
troit, Superintendent Frank Cody says mor 
than 50 per cent of the 4332 teachers and aé- 
ministrative officers in the schools send them- 
selves to school each week. In the evening schools 
and classes, are 63 per cent of the supervisors 
and their assistants, 60 per cent of the element- 
ary principals and 20 per cent of the high schoo! 
principals, Of the teaching staff, 52,per cent of 
those in the elementary schools, 34 per cent i! 
the junior high school and 16 per cent in the 
senior high, are regularly in attendance. M! 
Cody says: “Two striking facts stand out clea! 
a greater percentage of educational officers and 





THE EUROPEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Offers for 1922 


FIFTY SCHOLARSHIPS 


of $200 each 


in connection with its 


Study Courses in Europe 


«Address 


oe Rr en ence he 
vr WOR PARAS regia OSES. IPERS Te 


Bureau of University 


Travel 
17 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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aders of the teaching force are taking night 
hool work than is the case with the rank and 
. for both teachers and principals, the pro- 
“Sortion of attendance decreases from the ele- 
BB nentary to the high school grade.” One is led 
dh. wonder why a generally larger scholarship 
Sand executive responsibility should stimulate 
he ambition for improvement more than is 
shown by the room teacher. Will some of our 
2 eaders answer? 




















7 The World Essay Contest for 1921-22 offered 
gs by the American School Citizenship League, is 
this year as usual, open to students of all coun- No. 1 
tries. Two sets of prizes are offered for the best ~ 


fessay on one of the following subjects: ‘The ° e oa 
‘unction of Education in the Promotion of In- Fine point - Double Elastic 


a teynational Understanding,’ open to students 
Sin normal schools and teachers’ colleges and No.5 <<. _'° are School 
we The Essential Foundation of a Co-operating 

Ea World,” open to Seniors in secondary schools. 
rhree prizes of $75.00, $50.00 and $25.00 will be 
Sciven for the three best essays in each set. Con- : . 
Brest closes June Ist. The usual conditions for the Samples to Superintendents and Teach- 
preparation and submission of essays prevail. ers on Application if this publication is 
35000 words is the maximum, with 3000 suggested mentioned. 

as desirable. All information concerning these 






Medium point - Semi Elastic 














P@contests may be had on addressing the Secre- Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
tary of the League, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
7m 105 Marlborough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. : ; 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
Word comes from Ginn and Company’s office SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
”) » the effeet that the winners have been selected 
their geography prize essay contest dealing 349 Broadway New York 
= vith “The Importance of Emphasizing the Sub- 
miect of Geography in Our Schools of Today.” 
f a! These winners are: 
em- l‘rancis O’Connor, St. Augustine's School, Oak- 
op pond iret: Prize—$50.00 DUDFIELDS DUSTLESS 
ub] ; Martha Lennan, Central Junior High School, 
here Bee !os Angeles. Second Prize—$25.00. BLACK BOARD 
n 2 Dorothy Hastings, Presentation Convent 
vic 








in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in America. No elementary school subjects. College 

graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 

5 didates, We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bldg. St. Louis, Me. 


the 
rous [a MEN AND WOMEN 
be . MOVABLE TRAY 
oun- Make your education count. Get 
: for the best position to be had. We ; ial 
ee : place teachers and school executives 


The Teacher’s Great Problem: END VIEW 


HOW TO MAINTAIN INTEREST 


CAN YOU imagine anything more interest- 
compelling than a lesson that is also a 
motion picture entertainment? 

Parent-teacher associations, high and nor- 
mal schools everywhere are installing the 


All Metal 
Crayon Trough 
and Eraser Cleaner 
with removable dust tray 
and wire screen. The most 
Sanitary method of taking 
care of the chalk dust ever invented. 
Protect the health of your teachers and 
pupils by its use. 


i 
ao .. 
> 

a Te ee eet ea a 


isors a 

oe | FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS, 
it of 4 MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR : 

a i Interesting literature on request. Dudfields Manufacturing Co. 


u. | Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. Liberty, Mo. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 
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eo 


STANLEY 
Marking Gauges 


a 


In the educational field, Stan- 
ley Tools are preeminent be- 
cause of their accuracy, work- 
ability and length of service. 
Stanley Marking Gauge No. 


ished beech, with brass screw, 
adjustable point and pencil, 
and face plate. Weight: % 
dozen 1% lbs. 

Bars are oval in form and 
graduated in 16th of inches, 
for 6 inches from the point, 
and protected by brass shoe. 
Face plates are brass, in- 
serted in head to prevent 
wear. 

This is a popular gauge and 
should be in your equipment. 


Hardware Dealers sell 
Stanley Tools. Write for 
No. 34 Catalog. 


LSTANLEY J 


SW 


THE 
STANLEY RULE 
& LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


Manutacturers of Wrought 
Hardware and Carpenters’ 


Tools 


* Oy gg SEES Seat Dp AO on gg OT es Py COREE go 


een tO? ay gap 


6534 (shown above) is of pol- 


i” 
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CORRECTIONS 





Are Made Wit); 


L1s to 


Center-Turn Mechan- 
ical Colored Checking 


Pencit!s 


Corrections made in brilliant red 
or blue stand out on the paper that 
is returned to the student and con 
mand respect. Such corrections are 
studied closely and avoided in the 
future. 


Listo, with its easy balance, light 
weight, convenient center feed and 
fine-pointed lead, is always ready tor 
instant writing—checking of errors, 
interlinear notations and final grad 
ing, all neatly, legibly, and swift) 
done. 


Order Lit SLO Torr 


Send a dollar bill or a money orde! 
for the amount, specify the color you 
prefer, and Listo will come to you 
by next mail, post-paid and guaran 
teed to satisfy or your money back 


Listo Pencil Company 
1716 Park Avenue 
Alameda, California 
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school, 1404 Mason Street, San Francisco. Third 
B prize—$15.00. 

Norma Dalton, a pupil in one of the Fresno 
public Schools, Fourth Prize—$10.00. 
judges in this contest were: 
Holway of the University of California in 
Berkeley, Professor McClellan of the Univer- 
of California Southern Branch, Los An- 
eeles, and Mr. Harr Wagner, Editor of the West- 
ern Journal of Education. 


The Professor 


sity 


rhere is an ever growing place in the school 
and the home for books of good literature stories 
rightly told and well illustrated. A series of 
books under title “My Book House,” “The Chil- 
dren's Own Library” by Olive Beaupre Miller 
and published by the Book House for Children 
should attract wide attention. There are six 
books in the series: first book, “In the Nursery;” 
second book, “Up One Pair of Stairs:” third, 
“Through Fairy Halls;’” fourth, “The Treasure 
fifth, “From the Tower Window,” sixth, 
Latch-Key.” These books graded 
material and illustration the selec- 
chosen are those that will appeal not 
to the interest and imagination of the 
children in the various grades to which the 
books are fitted but are thoroughly educational 
in all respects. The material is well adapted to 
supplement and enrich the other school sub- 
jects; it will add to the child’s fundamental 
knowledge and give him a taste for literature 


Chest “py 
‘The 
both 


are in 
and 


tions 


alone 


that is likely to continue through after life. 
It would seem that these books should find 
place on the shelves of libraries and on the 


eading tables at home as well as in the school 
One cannot examine the books, even cas- 
ually, without realizing how rich they are both 
n content and illustration. Every picture tells 
ry. The-books are sold only in the set. The 
price is $31.00 to school libraries and $32.00 to 
individuals. If easy terms are desired the price 


room 


i st 


s $34.50. Those interested may communicate 
with Caroline L. Allen, 1267 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, 

Dr. Joseph Swain, long President of Swarth- 


College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, and 
Swain, have been spending some time on 
the Coast in Pasadena and will soon sail for 
Honolulu and the Philippines, perhaps making 
a tour through the Orient. Doctor Swain is well 
known in the West. He was, in the early days 
ff Stanford, connected with the Faculty there. 
\s President of the University of Indiana he did 

ble work. He has been President of Na- 
onal Edueation Association and National Coun- 
cil of Edueation and is one of the foremost edu- 
‘ational figures in the United States. 


Mrs 


The Santa Barbara schools, under the Super- 
intendeney of Paul E. Stewart, are revising and 
lishing their course of study in bulletin 
in. The outlines of 5 subjects have been re- 
ceived,—English, History and Civics, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic and Music. They are based upon 
the state texts as far as any have been adopted, 
and cover the work of the eight grades. 53 per 
cent of the entire time is given to English and 
Arithmetic. History, Civics and Geography com- 


put 










Bank Stock 
School Stationery 





MADE BY 








THE MYSELL-ROLLINS BANK NOTE 


32 CLAY STREET, S. F. 


co 












Dear Friend Teacher: 

The other day, one of those em- 
bryo young teachers out at the Normal 
School was asked why she thought she 
would enjoy teaching. “Oh, it’s the vaca- 








tions!” she answered, “They’re simply 
spiffy!” 

But besides the vacations, there 
are one or two really pleasant things 





about teaching. There is the joy, for ex- 
ample, in spurring an indifferent young- 
ster on to take pride in his report card 
and his compositions, 

Vanity is one of the best incentives 
to hard work that a child has. One com- 
position that wins a happy comment and 
that is a pride to take home, is inspira- 
tion for more. The right kind of paper is 
one of the things that will improve a 
child’s work and lead him to take pleas- 
ure in it. Since he spends such a slice of 
each day working on it, it’s reasonable 
to consider it important. 

Did you ever pick up a bunch of 
examination papers and find one that 
lifted up your hopes because of its ap- 
pearance? The ink hadn’t stuck in its 
soft surface, you didn’t see the rags and 
lumpy things that were in it, and it hadn’t 
a cheap yellow tinge or an insipid light 
blue. 


















Instead the pen had run an even 
course, leaving clear lines and round, un- 
broken curves. And the color was so 
clear, so naturally restful, that it pleased 
you just to look at it. 


| That is the kind of paper Bank 







Stock is. That is the paper that gratifies 
a child’s vanity. 

And didn’t the wisest of men say 
that all was vanity? 

Understandingly yours, 







The Bank Stock Exponent. 
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Order February pictures TODAY. 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, their homes, etc. Size 
5% x 8. No two alike. We have in the 5% x 8 sizea new picture of President Harding. 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x38!4 For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. 


Three cents each. For 15 or more. 


Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing. Price since 
Sept. 1, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or more, postpaid. Size, 
including margin, 22x28 in. 150 subjects. Send $2.50 for this one and THE SONG OF THE LARK BRETON 


Sir Galahad, or for Washington and Lincoln or President Harding. 64-Page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations for 15 
P cents in coin. [Please do not 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 24, Malden, Mass. send for the Catalogue with- 
out sending the 15 cents.] 











DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 


Los Angeles 











4 
| 

THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS __ | 
Established 1867 

Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 

1238 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Onkland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 








bined receive 15 per cent of the total time. 
Music has nearly the same time attention as 


geography. For every grade and every subject LOS ANGELES 
there are presented the aims of the study, an 















outline of the subject matter, suggestions for PATO 
teaching, minimum requirements and a choice i 

bibliography. An encouraging feature of the Wi 

outlines is that they are expressly made sug- q 

gestive rather than prescriptive. Along with hath 

teaching and the necessary drills, they deal in . Gth& FIGUEROA S® 
types, problems and projects and provide for single W! B.CLARK, frop. 
much individual effort. The bibliographies, for | Depot Cars Pass The Door 


both pupils and teae@hers are particularly good. 


Many of our High Schools and Junior Col- 
leges are putting out from time to time publi- 
cations of the greatest value. The Junior Col- 
lege at Eureka is no exception. Their publication 
entitled “The Eureka Junior College Journal of 
Science, Arts and Crafts” is well worthy of 
serious attention. This journal was founded by sion on the part of the Faculty members in their 
the Faculty of the High School and Junior Col- several fields. This publication is a _ distinct 
lege and affords opportunity for self-expres- credit to a splendid institution. 
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HOW SAWS ARE MADE 
A Lesson In Outline 


To the uninitiated a hand saw represents simply a 
notched piece of sheet steel, with a wooden handle 
on one end. As a matter of fact, there are more than 
80 progressive operations in making a Disston Hand 
Saw. Here are a few of the more important: 


The Steel—Made in a special steel 
plant, with laboratory tests, to se- 
cure uniform quality, free from 
flaws and seams. 


Rolling—The thick, heavy steel ingot, 
red-hot from the heating furnace, is 
hammered and then passed back 
and forth under heavy pressure 
through rolls until it is widened 
and lengthened into a sheet of the 
required size and thickness. 


Trimming.—Huge power shears cut 
the steel sheets to form and size. 


Toothing.—An automatic toothing ma- 
chine tooths the saw blade with the 
required number of teeth. 


Hardening.—The toothed-blade is sent 
to the hardening shop where it is 
treated to secure hardness and 
toughness. 


Tempering.—This process by heat 
treatment gives life and elasticity 
to the saw blade. 


Smithing.—A_ skillful hammering of 
the saw blade to straighten and 
flatten it. 


Grinding.—The blade is ground to the 
proper gauge or thickness, and 
taper ground towards the back. 


Tensioning—A hammering process to 
give the saw blade the proper 
amount of tension or spring. 


Drawing.—In this operation the blade 
is lightly ground until it is ex- 
tremely smooth. This is the begin- 
ning of the high polish which is 
later given the blade. 


Setting the Teeth—A hand-hammer- 
ing process by which the alternate 
teeth are set slightly to the right 
and the remaining teeth to the left. 


Sharpening.—A hand process by which 
each tooth of the saw blade is given 
a keen edge with the proper bevel, 
where a bevel is necessary. 


“Handling-up”.—The handles for Dis- 
ston hand saws are slit, bored, and 
fitted to a blade to insure correct 
“hang” or pitch to the saw in opera- 
tion. 


Should you desire a more complete list of operations and 
an explanation of what they are, let us send you a copy 


of “How A Hand Saw Is Made.” 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The March issue of Sierra 
Educational News will con- 
tain a list of what Disston 
makes. 
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36 cash prize awards will be made to domestic science students and their teachers 
both elementary and high public and private schools in San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda. 

Here is a chance to get your pupils more interested in the important subject of b: 
sugar. Urge all of them to join in this contest—give special demonstrations of beet 
sugar—get students to experiment with beet sugar at home—help somebody in your 
classes to win. It’s lots of fun for everybody. Teachers of winners of first prize will 
also receive a prize. 

Preference will be given to the paper which indicates greatest familiarity with the 
subject on the part of the writer. The description of actual tests or results in using 
beet sugar, in class or at home, will give an advantage in writing a readable essay. 
Tear out this page and read to your class and keep for reference. The contest will 
continue during February and March—but start your pupils to work at once. 


Here are the rules. Read Carefully 


Contest is open to pupils in domestic science classes of both public and private elemen 
tary and high schools in San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. 

Contest starts February lst. Closes March 31st. All compositions must be mailed be 
fore midnight of latter date to Union Sugar Co., Balfour Bldg., San Francisco, or Ala- 
meda Sugar Co., Balfour Bldg., San Francisco. 

Composition is limited to 200 words, written one side of paper only. With name, school, 
grade or year and home address written at top of page. Papers will be marked accord- 
ing to grade of pupils, giving due advantage to those in lower grades. 

Judges will be Mr. Harr Wagner, publisher, Western Journal of Education; Mr. James 
A. Barr, Sierra Educational News, and a third authority will be chosen by them. 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


36 PRIZES, $200.00 

4 First Prizes, $15 each, best essay, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

4 Second Prizes, $10 each, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

4 Third Prizes, $5 each, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

5 Next best essays $1 each, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 

4 Extra Prizes, $15 each, for teacher of pupils 
winning first prize, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda Schools. 













x 


This prize offer is made possible by the makers 
of Snowman Sugar—the perfect sweetening— 
made from white sugar beets. In bringing the 
prize contest outlined above to the attention of 
pupils and their parents you are 
helping to upbuild a California 
industry to the benefit of Cali- 
fornia farmers and the Califor- 
nia public generally. 
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